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Her companion returneth 


POETRY. 


VO MARY—IN ITALY, 


And thus all things have comforting 
In that, that doththem comfort bring ; 
Save I, alas, whom neither sun, 
Nor aught that God hath wrought and doue, 
May comfort aught; as though I were 
A thing not made for comfort here: 
For being absent from your sight, 
Which are my joy and whole delight, 
My comfort and my pleasure too, 
How can L joy!—how should If do? 
Eari of Surrey’s Poems. 
1 wait for thy coming f 
Tn the_sweet-scented eves, 
ren the birds are humming 
In tlte -gloom of the leaves; 
And tlie tountain danceth, 
Its path along, 
Like a creature that loveth 
To speak in song. 
The bird and the fountain 
Rejoice in their lot; 
But my spirit is sad, 
For | see thee not. 


I wait for thee, love; 
On the emerald deep 
The sun, like a warrior, 
Is sinking to sleep. 
I see the leaves shining 
Around the dove’s nest: 
Why doth she sit pining 
Alone in her nest? 


From the cool orange tree; 
But thy feet return not— 
Return not, tome! 


Lam weary of listening 
To the voice of the breeze, 
And the white bird glistening 
Among thealmond trees; 
It leapeth on the boughs, 
While its silver wings glow 
With the light through the leaves, 
As it darts to and fro. 
I turn away in tears 


From the fountain and tree; - 


I care wot for bird or flower, 
If thou comest not to me, 


From Landen Metropolitan Magazine. 
STORY OF AN HEIRESS. 


I wouldI were absolute queen of Britain, for 
the space of one calendar month, (no treason to 
their gracious majesties, whose loyal subject I 
am.) The sole and single act of my, or, to speak 
legally, our queenship, should be to abolish, 
disperse, and utterly annihilate all fashionable 
boarding schools—to send the French gover- 
nesses home to their millinery—the English 
ones to asylums to be supported by the volun- 
tary contributions of all British subjects, who 
desire wives with heads and hearts--the pupils 
home to their respective mammas. But what 
mammas? Fashionable fine-lady mammas, Heig- 
ho! our right royal scheme is impracticable. — 
Even an absolute queen is like the “cat 1’ the 
adage,” and must be fain to let “1 cannol wait 
upon | would.” 

But wherefore and whence my antipathy to 
these sot-disant mental miseries of Britain’s 
wives and mothers? Because I was trained in 
their ways, and governed by their laws, until my 
eighteenth year; and becauge they sent me 
forth frivolous and thoughtless, unskilled to find 
the path to happiness, although I had from na- 
ture, beauty, some talent, and quick strong 
feelings——from fortune, rank, riches and fashion 
—doubtful gifts, which embitter woe as often 
us they heighten bliss, 

The events which rendered me an _ heiress 
were fraught with shame and sorrow. When I 
was but a helpless, wailing baby, my mother fled 
her home and child, and was divorced. My 
only brother, then a wild but high spirited youth, 
shocked at his mother’s disgrace, and disgusted 
with the unhappiness of home, absconded, and 
put to sea in a merchant vessel trading to the 

Mediterranean. The vessel perished, and the 
crew was never more heard of. My father, 
whose sole heiress I now was, loved me little, 
and placed me, when only five years old, at a 


after, dying, he directed that 1 should remain at 
school until the completion of my eighteenth 
year, at which early age | was to be emancipated 
from the control of guardians and teachers, and 
to enter on the unrestrained possession of my 
princely inheritance. Here was a perilous desti- 
ny! It might have been a high and happy one, 
had I received that mental, moral, and religious 
culture, due to every rational being, but in es- 
pecial to those whose wealth and station con- 
fer on them extensive socialinfluence. And in 
what pursuits were spent those precious years 
that should have moulded my charaeter to stabi- 
lity and dignity? Exclusively in learning to 
sing, to dance, to play, to talk, and to dress fash- 
ionably.--I, who was entrusted with the distri- 
bution of so large 2 portion of the nation’s wealth 
scarcely knew the names or natnres of patriot- 
ism, of beneficence, of social duty, or moral res- 
ponsibility—I, who had nothing to do with life 
but to enjoy it, was unconsciously an exile from 
the land of thought, a stranger to the hallowing 
influence of study: my pleasures were ‘‘all of 
this noisy world,” all drawn from external 
things, fhad no inly springing source of joy— 
fo treasures stored to solace the hidden life— 
Oh! happy arethe children whose infancy re- 
poses on a Miother’s bosom, whose childhood 
laughs arougghér knees, and gazes upward into 
her loving See" Home isthe garden where 
the young affections are reared and fostered, 
till they rise gradually and grandly into the state- 
liest passions offtheshuman soul; but I was even 
an alien from the G@omestic hearth; the flow of 
gentle feeling in me lay motionless and chill, 
“still asa frozen torrent;’’ yet destined to leap 
to rushing and impetuous life under the first 
dissolving rays of passion. But these are the 
reflections of an altered character and a maturer 
age; not such were the feelings with which the 
young and high-born Augusta Howard entered 
on the career of fashionable life. 

I was now eighteen, and I resolved to avail 
“myself abundantly of my legal liberty. I took 
a splendid residence in town, purchased the 
companionship of a tonnish widow, and delight- 
edly resigned myself to the intoxication of the 
triumphs that awaited my entrance on the gay 
world. [trod the spacious apartments of my 
mansion with a transported and exultant sense 
of freedom and independence. | danced along, 
the mistress of its brilliant revels; song, and 
light, and odour, floated around my ‘steps, and 
my free heart bounded gaily to the beat of 
mirthful music. Life seemed a feast—a gor- 
geous banquet—I, an exempted creature, whom 
no sorrow nor vicissitude could reach, The 
young and brave, the affluent and noble, strove 
for my favour as for honour and happiness; eve- 
ry lip was eager to utter praise. Ah! it is some- 
thing to walk the earth arrayed in beauty, clad 
in raiment of nature’s own glorious form and 
dye. And what though it be not fadeless?’ What 
though the disrobing hand of death must cast it 
off to ‘‘darkness and the worm?” is it not some- 
thing to have been a portion of the “spirit of 
delight,” a dispenser of so many of the “stray 
joys” that lie scattered about the highways of 
the world? Surely loveliness is something more 
than a mere toy, when but to look on it enno- 
bles the gazer, and raises him nearer to truth 
and heaven. For me, although in the first gid- 
dy years of youth, I knew not how to prize 
aright any gift of nature: I yet felt that the joy 
of being beautiful springs from a warmer and 
purer source than vanity. Still! prized too 
highly the potency of personal attractions, when 
I believed them absolute over the affections.— 
I lived to learn that there are hearts which it 
cannot purchase. 

Meantime, the gloss of novelty grew dim, my 
keen zest for pleasure began to pall, and the mo- 
notony of dissipation grew distasteful to me.— 
The flowery opening of the world’s path had 
been bright and gay; but it was now no longer 
new, and | began to inquire whither it would 
lead. 1 was hourly assailed by the importuni- 
ties of my noble suitors; but I was in no haste 
to abridge the triumphal reign of vanity. I was 
a stranger to the only sentiment that could ren- 


boarding school of the highest fashion. Soon 


| der marriage attractive to one situated as I was, 


and I consequently regarded it as an event that 
would diminish my power and independence.— 
had, too, considerable acuteness; and I be- 
lieved that many of my most ardent admirers 
would have been less impassioned, had my dow- 
ry been less munificent. In this class I was se- 
cretly disposed to rank Lord E , the hand- 
somest and most assiduous of the competitors 
for my heart, hand, and estates. I was quite 
indifferent to him; and his pleading gratified no 
better feeling than vanity. But my coldness 
seemed only to heighten his ardour, and he had 


ranked high in my regard. By his pertinacity, 
and the tyranny of etiquette, | found myself his 
almost constant partner in the dance, and he 
neglected no opportunity of exhibiting the de- 
portment ofa favored lover. Reports were con- 
stantly circulated of our engagement and ap- 
proaching union, yet I did not dismiss him from 
my train: f contented myself with denying any 
positive encouragement to his pretensions, be- 
cause, though I did not love him, his society 
pleased me as well as that of any one else; and 
{ sometimes thought that, should [ marry, he de- 
served reward as much as another. True, there 
were some young and generous hearts among 
my suitors—some who might perhaps have lov- 
ed me disinterestedly, who were captivated by 
the charms of my gaiety, youth, and fresh en- 
joyment of life; but love cannot always excite 
love even in an unoccupied heart, and mine was 
alike indifferent to all—so that I was in danger 
of forming the most important decision of my 
life from motives that ought not to influence 
the choice of a companion for an hour, But 
fate, or rather providence, had reserved a pain- 
ful chastening for my perverted nature. Freed 
as I was from the ties of kindred or affection, 1 
had no friends through whom death might af- 
flict me, and pecuniary distress could not touch 
one so high in fortune’s favour. There was but 
one entrance through which moral suffering 
could pass into my soul, and that entrance it 
soon found. Nothing seemed so unlikely as that 
I should ever nourish an unhappy affection, or 
know the misery of “loving, unloved again,” 
yeteven such was the severe discipline destin- 
ed to exalt and purify my character. 

I was in the habit of attending the parish 
church of the fashionable neighbourhood in 
which I resided. L went partly from an idea that 
it was decorous to do so, but chiefly from cus- 
tom, and the same craving after crowded as- 
semblies, which would have sent me to an auc- 
tion orarout. Neither to service or sermon 
did Lever lend the smallest attention, It was 
not that I wasan unbeliever. No, i neither-be- 
lieved nor doubted, for I never reflected on the 
matter at all. This infidelity of levity isa thou. 
sand fold more demoralizing than the infidelity 
of misdirected study. Wherever thought is, 
there is also some goodness, some hope of ac- 
cess for truth; but folly, the cold, the impas- 
sive, is well nigh irreclaimable. Our courtly 
preachers were cautious not to disturb the slum- 
bering consciences of their hearers, and the spi- 
rit of decorum, rather than that of piety,, seem- 
ed to actuate them in the discharge of their 
fiinctions. But anew preacher was sent to us. 
He was, indeed, a fervent and a true apostle.— 
When he first entered the pulpit, directly op- 
posite to which my pew was situated, I scarcely 
looked at him, but my ear was soon caught by 
the solemn harmony of his voice and diction, 
and I turned towards him my undivided atten- 
tion. Ah, genius! then first I knew thee--knew 
thee in thy brightest form, labouring in thy ho. 
liest ministry, robed in beauty, and serving truth. 
It seemed as though my soul had started from a 
decp, dead slumber, and was listening entranced 
to the language of its native heaven. [| expe- 
rienced what the eastern monarch vainly sought 
—a new pleasure: for the first time, I trembled 
and glowed under the magic sway of a great 
mind—for the first time, heard lofty thought 
flowing in music from the lips of him who had 
embodied and conceived it. Never shall I for- 
get that high and holy strain. It was a noble 
thing to see that youthful being stand before 


the mighty of the land, their monitor and moral 


the art of making the world believe that he: 


guide—they, old in years and high in station, 
the rulers and lawgivers of a great nation--he, 
devoid of worldly honours and unendowed, save 
by the energy of his virtuous soul and God-given 
genius! What moral power was his—what a 
blessed sphere of usefulness! It was his to wile 
the wanderer back to virtue by the charms of 
his eloquent devoutness—to startle the thought- 
less by the terrors and the glories of the life to 
come—to disturb with the awful forethought of 
death the souls of men who were at peace in 
their possessions, and lift to immortality the low 
desires of those who had their hearts and trea- 
sures here. Nerved by a sublime sense of the 
sacredness of his mission, he did not spare to 
smite at sin, lest it should be found sitting in the 
high places; but his divinely gentle nature 
taught him that we “have all of us one human 
heart,” and that the unerring way to it lies 
through the generous and tender feelings. Cha- 
rity and entiré affection for the whole human 
family, were the very essence of his moral be« 
ing, and the saintly fervour of his philanthropy 
shed a corresponding, though far fainter glow 
into the bosoms of his hearers. It is not too 
much to say, that none ever listened to him with- 
out becoming, for the time at least, a nobler and 
more rational creature. And to exert weekly 
so sacred and benign a power as this, was it not 
to be a good and faithful server of humanity?— 
For me, virtue and intellect were at once un- 
veiled before me, and they did not pass unhom- 
aged. imbibed delightedly the grand and ex- 
alting sentiments of Christian. morality: I had 
not, indeed, become at once religious, but thanks 
to the “natural blessedness” and innocence of 
morning life, I wished to become:so, and this is 
much, for it is “the desire of wisdom that bring 
eth to the everlasting kingdom,” . 
I left church, my imagination full of the 
young divine. I longed much to meet him in 
society, and find whether his manners and con- 
versation would dissolve the spell which his 
nius had castupon"mé. My wish was soon gra- 
tified, for his society was much courted; and.ne- 
ver, among the pretenders to exclusive grace 
and fashion, did I meet a person of such cupti- 
vating demeanor and endearing modesty, of 
mental superiority so charmingly veiled, as Ste- 
ven Trevor. Not long after our first acquain- 
tance, I expressed my hearty admiration of him 
with the frankness natural to my disposition. I 
could perceive that my doing so arrayed against 
him the envious jealousy of my admirers, and in 
especial of Lord E———. They needed not to 
fear, so long as I could speak of him so unre- 
servedly. The dignity of Trevor’s character 
inspired me with such profound awe, that I could 
never summon courage to offer him -a single 
compliment; but my bearing towards him was 
more courteous and respectful than it had ever 
been to any other man of his years, He, how- 
ever, had little in common with the circle of 
which I formed a part; he was sometimes among 
but never of us; his selected friends and com- 
panions were of a different stamp, and my ac: 
quaintance with him was consequently limited 
to brief and occasional interchanges of conven- 
tional courtesy. He knew little of me, but I 


and learned from the perusal how to solve the 
sage’s debated question of “What is virtue?” — 
The Sabbath was now my day of rest, and peace, 
and joy. I looked forward to it with the rap- 
ture of a child who anticipatesa holiday. But it 
was not the Creator whom I thus joyed to wor- 
ship; it was before his glorious creature that [ 
bent in almost prostrate idolatry. Yes, the flat- 
tered, adored and haughty heiress--she who had 
trifled with human hearts as with the baubles of 
an hour, was now pouring out her first affections 
an unregarded tribute—was won by him who 
alone had never wooed her favour—to whom 
her boasted beauty and her boundless wealth 
were valueless as dust and ashes, and in whose 
regard the lowliest and homeliest christian mai- 
den was of more esteem than she. Yes, imagin- 
ation, passion, sensibility, long dormant, now 
awoke—to what a world of suffering! But if 
suffering, it was also'‘life—life, whose sharpest 


pangs were worthy and ennobling. Why should 
‘ 


had perused and re-perused his lovely character, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


1 blush to own, and shrink from describing, the 
heavenliest feeling of my nature? Why not glo- 
ry that my spirit turned coldly away from the 
frivolous and base, and bowed in reverent hom- 
age at the shrine of worth, and wisdom, and ho- 
liness, and genius? Yes, it was through my ad- 
miration of these great qualities, that love won 
its unimpeded way into the far recesses of my 
soul. Blessed be nature, that gave me strong 
sympathies, able to struggle up through the 
trammels of a false and feeble education! Bles- 
sed be love--aye, even its very thorns—for by it 
I was first led into the sweet and quiet world of 
literature, and felt the infinitely growing joys 
of knowledge, and learned to gaze delightedly 
upon the changing and immortal face of nature. 
At first I had not thought Trevor beautiful.-- 
This I remember distinctly, or | could not now 
believe it; for so soon as I had marked the mys- 
tic intelligence between the outward aspect and 
the inward heart, his face became to me even 
as the face of an angel. His soft dark hair flow- 
ed meekly away on either side a forehead 
where mental pewer and moral grandeur sat fit- 
ly throned; his eyes shone serenely lustrous 
with the soul’s own light; and Oh, the warm be- 
nevolence of his bright smile! While he preach- 
ed, the light from a richly stained oriel window 
streamed upon his figure, at times shrouding 
him in such a haze of crimson or golden splen- 
dour, that he seemed a heaven-sent seraph cir- 
cled by a visible glory. There was no sorrow- 
ful or paining thought blended with the glad 
beginnings of my love. Earth and sky seemed 
brighter than before, human faces wore happier 
smiles, and all living things were girdled by my 
widening tenderness. I sought out dear poesy 
and learnt her sweet low hymns, and chaunted 
them softly tomy own glad heart. I held high 
commune with the mighty of old, the men of 
renown, for what but genius can be the inter- 
preter of passion? The world-weariness had 
passed away; I descried from afar the transient 
abode of happiness, and I resigned myself to 
the current of events, which I hoped would drift 
me towards it. I knew not of the gulf that 
yawned between. There was not, perhaps, one 
of my acquaintance who would not have regard- 
ed as a debasement my alliance with a poor cu- 
rate, such as Trevor, and I was as yet so far 
tainted with their false notions, as to interpret 
his slownes in seeking my intimacy into the timi- 
dity of ahumble adorer. Often, asI caught his 
eye fixed steadily upon me, I translated its pity- 
ing or reproving silentness into the language of 
admiration, to which I was so much better ac- 
customed. I had not yet attained to true love’s 
perfect humbleness. I knew not that Trevor’s 
unworldliness would reckon a virtue of more 
account than an estate in a wife’s dowry; or that 
he would never find his life’s friend in such 
a giddy fluttering child of folly as l appeared to 
be,—as, but for my love of him, I would have 
been. But I was soon to know the passion’s 
“pain and power,” the wasting restlessness of 
doubt and fear. I soon grew peevish and “im- 
patient-hearted;” as I marked the many occa- 
sions of seeking my society, which he let pass 
unheeded, | grew weary, weary of crowded as- 
semblies, where I in vain watched for his face, 
and listened for his voice. And when he did 
come, and when he greeted me with his placid 
and gracious smile, I felt the sick chill of hope- 
lessness steal over me, as I contrasted his mild 
indifference with the passionate worship of my 
own “shut and silent heart.”” Sometimes I fan- 
cied that he was ’rapt too high in heavenly con- 
templation to dream of earthly love. His enthu- 
siasm too, glowing as it was, was yet so holy, so 
calm! But is not enthusiasm ever calm, and al- 
ways holy? And does not true insight into the 
life of things convince us that the loftiest and 
purest intellects are ever twin-born with the 
warmest hesrts, that tenderness and genius are 
seldom or never divorced? When I witnessed 
Trevor’s fervent piety, and heard his touching 
eloquence, I felt that they both sprang from the 
pure depths of an affectionate heart; 1 knew 
that he would love loftily, holy, and for ever; 
but I feared, alas, alas! that I could never be 
the blessed object of his love. I had found the 
only human being who could call forth the la- 
tent energies and affections of my soul; but his 
eye was averted, I had no space in his thought. 
I knew the firm and steady character, on which 
my weak and turbulent nature could have cast 
itself so fondly for support, but it had no sym- 
pathy with mine. I saw the-heaven in which 
my heart would fain have upits everlasting 
rest,” but it rejected me. Sometimes the 
thought would arise that, could he know of my 


devotional attachment, he would not fail to 


yield a rich return. But could the raising ofan 
eye lash have gained his love, at the risk of re- 
vealing my own, the revealment would not have 
been made. I would have rejected his regard 
if it sprang from such a source. This is not 
pride, nor prejudice, nor education; it is the 
very soul and centre of a woman’s being. 1 was 
conscious that my face was but too apt to be- 
tray my thoughts, and I was terrified lest any 
one should detect my preference for Trevor.— 
Lord E—— alone suspected it. His jealous 
eyes were for ever rivited upon my countenance, 
and he alone read aright my wandering, vacant 
eye and changing cheek. His shrewdness had 
long been aware ofthe impassioned tempera- 
ment that lurked beneath my sportive manners, 
and he believed me very capable of lavishing 
my fortune and affections upon one of Nature’s 
noblemen—a prodigality which he was deter- 
mined, if possible, to prevent. He did not dare 
openly to slander the high character of Trevor, 
but he had recourse to the sneers and “petty 
brands which calumny do use,” in hopes of de- 
preciating him in my estimation. When he saw 
with what ineffable scorn I smiled upon such 
attempts, he artfully insinuated that my partiali- 
ty was known, and believed to be gently dis- 
couraged by Trevor himself, but at the same 
time professed his own disbelief of any thing so 
preposterous, and, in every way, so derogatory 
to me. This was entirely false, and I thought it 
so, but the bare imagination of such an indignity 
caused me to treat Trevor with a haughty cold- 
ness well calculated to convict me of imperti- 
nent caprice. These, however, were only the 
feelings that predominated when I was in soci- 
ety; they partook of its pettiness and turbu- 
lence; but in solitude, and in the house of 
prayer, 1 felt my undeservings, and knew how 
unmeasureably high Trevor ranked above me. 
One Sunday Trevor was absent from church, 
and his place was filled by a dull and drowsy 
preacher. My imagination framed a thousand 
reasons for so unusual an absence. He might 
be removed to another charge, gone without a 
word of parting or preparation, or he might be 
ill and dying. My worst conjecture had scarce- 
ly erred. Pestilence had caught him in his mer- 
ciful visits to the dwellings of disease and want, 
and he lay in imminent danger of death. O what 
would I not then have given for a right to tend 
him! Never, inhis proud and happy days, did 
I so passionately wish to be his sister, his be- 
trothed, his wife, or any thing that could be vir- 
tuously his. Had I been empress of the world, 
I would have bartered my crown and sceptre, 
for the tearful and unquiet happiness of watch- 
ing by his sick couch. 1 envied even the hire- 
ling nurses who should smooth his pillow, and 
read his asking eye, and guard his feverish slum- 
ber. Poets have celebrated woman’s heroism in 
braving plague or pestilence for those she loves, 
but it asks none; to do so is but to use a dear 
and enviable privilege: heroism and fortitude 
are for her who loves, yet dares not approach to 
share or lessen the danger of the loved. <Ac- 
custemed as I was to conceal my feelings, it was 
yet a hard task to mask my anguish from eyes 
quickened by jealousy and suspicion. 1 dared 
not absent myself from the haunts of dissipation 
lest it should be said, that | cared more for the 
danger of a good man than the heartless idlers 
whose ridicule I dreaded. 1 rose froma pillow 
deluged with salt tears, and bound my aching 
temples with red rose wreaths. I danced, when 
I would fain have knelt to heaven in frantic sup- 
plication for that precious life. I laughed with 
my lips, when the natural language of my heart 
would have been moans, sorrowful and many.— 
Every day I, like any other slight acquaintance 
sent a servant to make complimentary inquiries 
concerning Trevor’s health. One day, in an- 
swer to my message, my servant brought me 
intelligence that the crisis of the fever had arri- 
ved, and that his fate would that night be deci- 
ded. It was added too that the physicians fear- 
ed the worst. That evening I found it impossi- 
ble to continue the struggle between the care- 
less seeming and the breaking heart. I shut my- 
self into my own apartment and gave free course 
to sorrow. I fled to prayer, and, with incoher- 
ent and passionate beseechings, implored that 
the just man might live, even though I were ne- 
ver more to see him. I read over the church 
service; as I read, recalling every intonation of 
that venerated voice, now spent in the ravings 
of delirium, perhaps soon tc be hushed in death! 


“T searched out text of Scripture on which he 


used to dwell, and while I pondered on the aw- 
ful event which the night might bring forth, a 
sudden impulse of superstition seized me. I re 
solved to seek from the sacred book an omen 


of the morrow’s issue; and, opening it at ha- 
zard, determined to regard the first verse that 
should present itself as the oracle of destiny.— 
The words that met my eyes were appalling ap- 
propriate: ‘He pleased God and was beloved, 
and living among sinners, he was translated. He 
was taken away lest wickedness should alter his 
understanding, or deceit beguile his soul. Bein 
made perfect in a short space, he fulfilled a long 
time.”” These awful words smote me like the 
fiat of doom. A wild sad yearning to look even 
upon the walls that enclosed him seized me, and 
with some difficulty, eluding the observation of 
my domestics, I walked towards Trevor’s house 
unattended and unsheltered, through darkness 
and driving rain. Streets, over which I had 
been often borne in triumph and joy, I now trod 
on foot, in tears, and alone, the pilgrim of grief 
and love. I reached Trevor’s house, and stood 
on the threshold he had so often crossed on his 
angel-errands of good will to man, and which 
he might never more pass but as a journeyer to 
the grave. Oh, for one last look of his living, 
breathing form! And there had been times and 
hours, now fled for ever, when I might have 
touched his hand, and wet his eye, and won his 
kindly smile, and I had swept past him wit 
haughty seeming and hypocritical coldness!— 
True, my haughtiness and coldness were noth- 
ing to him, then, or now, but they were much 
to my remorseful memory. Convulsive throb- 
bings shook my frame, and I had raised the 
knocker for the purpose of inquiring whether 
he still lived, when the everhaunting fear of de- 
tection restrained me. I passed to the other 
side, from which I could see the closely cur- 
tained windows of the patient’s chamber, and 
could discern, by the faint light within, the gli- 
ding forms of his attendants. Long I paced the 
dark and silent street, gazing pon the walls 
that held all thatI prized on carte pouring out 
my heart like water unto one who, in leaving 
the world, would cast back no regretlul thought 
on me—one, on whom the ponderous tomb 
might shortly close, and shut me out into the 
void and dreary world, with unregarded love, 
and my unpitied weeping. 

But morning brought unhoped joy: Trevor 
lived, would live—my prayer had ascended! 

After his recovery he visited all his acquaint- 
ance, and me among the rest. I now met him 
for the first time freed from the prying obser- 
vation of others, and this, together with the juy 
of seeing him afierso painful an absence, impar- 
ted a cordiality to my manner, which seemed 
to fill him with a pleased surprise. But much as 
I desired to please him, I found it impossible to 
make any effort towards doing so; my powers 
of conversation were utterly paralyzed; and, 
though he stayed a considerable time, I feared 
that he must think mea most vapid and unin- 
telligent being. Hitherto I had not seen Tre- 
vor pay marked attention to any woman, but 
one evening he came toa concert, accompanied 
by a matron anda young lady, both strangers to 
me, the latter a fair and interesting, but not 
strikingly beautiful girl. Trevor and she seem- 
ed to be on intimate and even affectionate 
terms. Ilearned hername. It was not his.— 
She was not his sister. I began to know the 
tortures of jealousy. Next evening I was ata 
ball. Trevor was not there. We were dancing 
the quadrille Za Pastorelle, and I was standing 
alone, (at that part where the lady’s own and 
opposite partners advance to meet her,) when 
| heard a lady near me say to another, **So, Mr. 
Trevor and Miss are to be married imme- 
diately.”” This knell of my happiness rung out 
amid the sounds of music and laughter. The 
dancers opposite, struck with the blenched and 
spectral hue of my complexion, cried out at 
once, “What isthe matter? Miss Howard, you 
are ill;”? but with a strong, proud effort, I re- 
plied, that I was perfectly well, danced through 
my part, and then stood beside Lord E . 
who was as usual, my partner. The ladies 
were still engaged in the same conversation. — 
“He goesinto Devonshire next week, for change 
of air after his long illness. He is to remain 
some time on a visit at her father’s house. 1 
understand it is a long engagement.” yin 

Lord E—— heard these words, and guessed 
at once the cause of my sudden pallor. I saw 
that he did, and resolved to defy his penetra- 
tion. Never had I been so wildiy gay, never 
excited so much admiration, as on this misera- 
ble evening. The recklessness of despair be- 
wildered me, and in a sort of mad conspiracy 
with fate against my own happiness, I gave my 
irrevocable promise te be the wife of Lord E 
A double bar was thus placed between 
me and the most perfect of God’s creatures.— 


He had selected one (doubtless worthy of him) 
with whom to tread virtue’s “‘ways of pleasant- 
ness, and paths of peace,” while I, linked ina 
dull bond with one whom I nor loved nor ha. 
ted, must pursue the weary round of an exist- 
ence without aim or duty, or affection. 1 was 
but nineteen, and happiness was over—-hope 
the life of life, was dead; and the future imagi- 
nation’s wide domain, nothing but one dim and 
desolate expanse. 

Lord E—— made the most ostentatious pre. 
parations for our approaching union, which he 
took care should be publicly known, so that I 
was congratulated upon it by my acquaintance, 
and among the rest by Trevor himself. But the 
more I reflected, the more I loathed the thought 
of marrying Lord E——. He could not be 
blind tomy reluctance; but his avarice and va- 
nity were both interested in the fulfilment of 
my promise. To aman who had desired my 
love, my unwillingness to fulfil the contract 
would have been a sufficient cause for dissolv- 
ing it; but Lord E—— had wooed by wealth, 
and I had prowised it to him—how then could 
I retract? Gladly, indeed, would 1 have given 
half my fortune in ransom of my rash pledge, 
but such a barter was impossible, and I saw no 
means of escaping the toils which my own folly 
had woven around me. 

One day, while I was revolving these bitter 
thoughts, and awaiting the affliction of a visit 
from Lord E—, a letter, in a strange hand, 
was delivered to me. It ran thus: 

‘‘My pean Aucusta,—Did you ever hear of 
a wild youth, your brother, who was supposed 
to have been lost at sea, when you werea baby? 
1 am that brother; I fear I dare no longer say, 
that youth, I have passed through as many ad- 
ventures as would rig out ten modern novels, 
but which would be out of place in this little 
brotherly epistle. 
ed with a strange fit of home sickness, and com- 
ing to England to recover, I find my pretty 
little sister a wit, a beauty, and heiress of my 
heritage. I understand, and you are doubtless 
also aware, that my father never gave up all 
hope of my return, and that by his will I am en. 
titled to all his property, except a paltry por- 
tion of ten thousand pounds for you. But I have 
seen you, my dear little girl, and like you vast- 
ly, so that you may be sure that I shall not limit 
your portion as my father did. 1 candidly con- 
fess that I doubt whether I may be able legally 
to prove my title, though my old nurse, who 
lives with you, and with whom I have had an 
interview, recognized me easily. I shall visit 
you, however, and I am sure when you compare 
me with my father’s portrait, you will acknow- 
ledge me to be your loving brother. 

‘‘Henrny Howarn.” 

I was well aware of the clause in my father’s 
will to which the writer alluded; but it had al- 
ways seemed to me, and to my guardians, a 
mere dead letter. Some time before I might 
have grieved at the prospect of losing my 
wealth; now it filled me with joy, as affording 
a hope of relief from Lord E I flew to 
the nurse, and found her ready to swear tothe 
stranger’s identity with the lost Henry Howard. 
I seized my pen joyfully, and addressed to him 
a few hasty lines. 

“My pear Brotrazr:—lf you be indeed my 
brother,—you shall only need to prove your ti- 
tle to my heart. My sense of justice, and not 
the mandate of the law, shall restore your inhe- 
ritance to you. Asmy portion, I shall accept 
of nothing but that which is legally mine, until 
I know whether I shall require it, or whether 
I can love you well enough to be your debtor.” 

I had scarcely despatched this billet, when 
Lord E was announced. 1 received him 
with unwonted gaiety, for 1 was charmed to be 
the first from whpm he should hear of my alter- 


At last, however, I was seiz- | 


ed circumstances. I longed to take his sordid }- 


spirit by surprise, and break triumphantly and 
at once from his abhorred thraldom. He was 
delighted with my unusual affability, and was 
more than ever prodigal of his “Adorable Au- 
gustus,” &c.—more than ever ardent in his 
vows of unchangeable love. I maliciously drew 
him on, asking with a soft Lydia-Languish air, 
whether he could still love me, should any mis- 
chance deprive me of my fortune? O what a 
question! He could imagine no happier Jot 
than to live with me in a cottage upon dry 
bread, and love, sighs and roses. I professed 
my satisfaction, and, congratulating him on such 
a brilliant opportunity of proving his disinteres- 
tedness, related what had occurred. To me it 
was most amusing to witness, first, his incredu- 
lity, then his blank dismay, and lastly, his lan- 


guid professions of constancy, ludicrously min- 
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gled with stammering complaints of his own 
embarrassed circumstances, which would pre- 
vent his obeying the dictates of affection by urg- 
ing his immediate union. A short postponement 
would now be necessary, &c. &c. At last, rais- 
ing his looks to mine, he met my mocking and 
derisive smile, and saw the joy that danced in 
my eyes. He thereupon thought proper to dis- 
cover that | had never loved him, and found it 
convenient to be mighty indignant thereat. I 
nodded assent to his sapient conjecture, and 
drawing my harp towards me, sang with mock 
pathos the first line of “For the lack of gold 
he’s left me O!” Though arelease from our 
engagement was now desirable to him, he was 
deeply mortified at the manner of it; and, mak- 
ing me a sulky bow, he departed, while I thrill- 
ed forth in merrier measure, 


O! ladies beware ofa false young knight, 
Who loves and who rides away. 


So ended Lord E ’s everlasting constancy. 

My brother’s return, and Lord E——’s con- 
sequent desertion, were soon known to the 
world; and a dangerous illness with which I was 
at this time seized, was generally ascribed to 
these causes. But far other were my thoughts. 
I looked back with thankfulness on my deliver- 
ance from the danger of marrying a man so 
worthless as Lord E had proved: and 
though the means of beneficence and enjoyment 
were diminished, 1 looked forward to a more 
happy and useful life than I had hitherto led. 
Ihad, too, proud resolves of vanquishing my 
predilection for Trevor; but a passion based 
upon virtue is so indestructible, and the youth- 
ful heart clings with such a fond tenacity even 
to its defeated hopes, that I could not forego the 
desire of earning at least his society and friend- 
ship. I could not conceal from myself that his 
passionless esteem would be dearer to me than 
the undivided homage of a hundred hearts. He 
had been in Devonshire during my illness, but 
returned before I had recovered. My supposed 
misfortunes were a sufficient passport to his 
kindness; and he who had been reserved and 
distant in the days uf my prosperity, was all as- 
siduity in the season of sickness and reverse of 
fortune. Every day during my convalescence, 
he made me a long visit, and every day augmen- 
ted my delight in his society and unrivalled 
conversation. His visits were those of a Chris- 
tian pastor, and in that paternal character, he 
one day expressed his approbation of the cheer- 
ful fortitude with which I had sustained such 
trying misfortunes. I could not bear that he 
should think Lever loved Lord E » (for I 
saw that it was to him he chiefly alluded,) and I 
impetuously protested that I had ever been in- 
different to him, and considered my release a 
blessing. ‘This avowal seemed to establish a 
more intimate friendship and confidence be- 
tween us, in the course of which I learned that 
it was Trevor’s brother, (a Devonshire country 
gentleman, ) and not himself, who was engaged 
to Miss , the lady whom Lhad seea with 
him at the concert. 


Trevor's visits, which had commenced in 
compassionate kindness towards me, were now 
continued for his own gratification; and before 
one brief and happy month had passed away I 
had won the first love of his warm and holy 
heart, and knew myself his chosen one, his 
companion through time and through eternity. 
The long-sought was found—the long-loved 
was my lover! In describing the origin and 
progress of his regard, Trevor admitted that his 
former intentional avoidance of my society was 
the result of a prepossession which he feared 
to indulge, partly from a belief in the report of 
my engagement to Lord E—--, but chiefly 
from an opinion that my education and habits 
must have rendered my character uncongenial 
to his. I too had my confidings to make; but 
though I shed blissful tears upon the bosom of 
my dear confessor, when owning my past er- 
rors and frivolty, I did not acknowledge that my 
affection had preceded hisown, andI was many 
months his wedded wife before he learnt to 
guess how long and how hopelessly he had 
been beloved, 


How little do we know of each other’s joys 
or sorrows! When, on the first Sunday after 
my recovery, Isat in my accustomed place in 
church, there was not perhaps one of my ac- 
quaintance who did not consider me an object 
of compassion. ‘They did not Know the bright 
reversal of my doom; they did not believe that 
t was the happiest creature who trod the earth, 
nor imagine the overswelling tenderness with 
which I listened to the eloquentpreacher, and 


ted hand, where sparkled the ring of our be- 
trothment, as if to assure my throbbing heart 
that happiness so perfect was not a dream. 

Since then years have passed, many and full 
of blessing, The inheritance whose timely loss 
gained me my precious Stephen, has reverted 
to our duteous children, who know how to use 
it better than did their mother in her days of 
thoughtlessness and pride. ‘They exemplify 
the good parent’s blessed power to make his 
children virtuous as himself; and when I see 
them, in turn, exerting a similar power, and re- 
wember that all that they or [ possess of good- 
ness, we owe to the influence of one true 
christian, I am filled with a sublime sense of the 
value and exalted dignity of virtue. 

My Steplhen’s hairs are white, but his heart 
has known no chill. He loves, fondly as ever, 
the faded face that now, as in its day ef bloom, 
stillturns to him for guidance or approval, and 
i—eternity could not wear out my love for him! 


THE DUCHESS OF BERRI IN LA VENDEE, 
By GENERAL DERMONCOURT. 


Of this work, which is to appear simultane- 
ously in Paris and London, in French and En- 
glish, we have been fortunate enough to secure 
some of the proof sheets. Upon its high inte- 
rest we need not enlarge: the personal adven- 
tures of the Princess—her journeyings on foot 
and on horseback, in disguise and in her own 
character, her mental and bodily sufferings, her 
hopes and her despair, are a romance, and seem 
to belong to another age; they recal the perils 
of our own Charles Edward, with all the addi- 
tional interest which must attach to the daring 
and the suffering of a woman. 


The volume opens with a brief historical 
sketch of the position of France in relation to 
Europe, and of La Vendee to France, when the 
Duchess ventured to throw herself upon the 
country, and hazard the fortunes of a civil war. 
The peculiar position of La Vendee, and its old 
Bourbon prejudices, which the clashing inte- 
rests of the new proprietors, the liberal feelings 
of the conscript soldiers, and the enlarged views 
and interest consequent on trade and manufac- 
tures which had penetrated the country by the 
roads made by Napoleon, are here traced with 
great fidelty. In 1794, the whole country was 
occupied by seigneurs and their serfs—nobles 
and farmers—almost to a man Bourbonists; but 
in 1832 the purchasers of the national property 
—the returned conscript soldiers, the merchants 
and traders, were with and for the revolution; 
upon the line of the great roads, where inforina- 
tion has spread, the people, says the General, 
are liberal in opinion, but ‘‘this feeling cools in 
proportion as you advance on either side, into 
the less frequented parts of the country.” 

General Dermoncourt is of opinion, that the 
government of Louis Philippe was not anxious, 
in the first instance, to quiet La Vendee—the 
troubles there served to distract the public at- 
tention from the temporising foreign policy of 
the ministry; therefore General Lamarque was 
superseded in command by General Bonnet; but 
as this latter was equally firm and resolute, he 
too refused to temporise according to instruc- 
tions, sent in his resignation, and was succeed- 
ed by Solignac. But the time arrived when 
the insurrection was to be put down, and Gen- 
eral Dermoncourt was appointed to command 
the military subdivision at Nantes. 

‘At my time of life (says the General,) a man 
may speak of himself with the same freedom as 
of another—and my appointment was proof that 
the ministers intended no longer to temporise 
with the insurgents. Forty four years of ser- 
vicein Europe, in Asia, in America, and in 
Africa—the giant battles in which I have shared, 
and compared with which our battles of the 
present day are utterly insignificant, have made 
me careless of life, and the sword fit lightly to 
the hand. Moreover my disgrace atthe resto- 
ration—the active part | took in the conspiracy 
of Belfort, in which 1 was near losing my head 
—and the promptitude with which I offered my 
services to the provisional government of July 
1830, constituted a sure moral pledge to the 
government, of the zeal with which I would 
smite the Chouans.’ 

The peculiar nature of Vendean warfare, with 
which the General was familiar, is related in a 
very graphic and spirited manner:— 

‘A Vendean, as [have already stated, con- 
founds every strategic calculation of the mili- 
tary art, especially those made for open plains. 

‘Asfor the army, which you expect every 
Minute to encounter, it vanishes like smoke, 


turned from him to looc upon my wan and was- 


for in truth it has no existence. 
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‘When a day is fixed to strike a blow, at day- 
break, or even during the night, the tocsin is 
sounded in the village fixed on asthe point of 
union. The neighboring villages reply in the 
same manner: the villagers quit their cottages 
if it be in the night, or their ploughs if in the 
day, throwing upon their shoulder the gun, 


small town situated twelve leagues from Genoay 
and forming part of the dominions of King 
Charles Albert. 

‘Her incognito was, however, quite useless, 
for it did not even extend to the individuals by 
whom she was accompanied. She might be 
traced from inn to inn, for in every inkeeper’s 


which they scarcely ever quit, stuff cartridges | book were to be seen the signatures of M. de 


into their belt, tie their handkerchief round a 
broad brimmed hat, which shades their sunburnt 
countenances, stop at their church to utter a 
short prayer, then wend their way from all parts 
of the country to the common centre, inspired. 
with a twofold faith in Go:l, and in. the justice 
of their cause. Thencome their chiefs, who 
acquaint them with the cause of their being as- 
sembled; and if it is to attack some patriot co- 
lumn, they state the road which the column 
will pursue, and the hour it will pass. Then 
when this information is well understood by all, 
the chief in command gives them the plan of 
the battle in the following words; 

‘Scatter yourselves, my fine fellows!’ 

‘“*Then each breaks, not from the ranks, but 
froma their group—marches off his own way, 
proceeds onwards with precaution and in silence 
and in a-short time every tree, every bush,every 
tuft of furze bordering either side of the high 
road, conceals a peasant, with a gun in one 
hand, and supporting himself with the other, 
crouched like a wild beast, without motion, and 
scarcely breathing. 

‘Meanwhile, the patriot column uneasy at the 
thought of some unknown danger, advances to- 
wards the defile, preceded by scouts, who pass 
without seeing, touch without feeling, and are 
allowed to go by scathless; but the moment the 
detachment is in the midst of the pass, jammed 
in between two sloping banks, as if it were in 
an immense rut, and unable to deploy either 
to the right or to the left,—a signal is given at 
one extremity, and is repeated on the whole 
line of ambuscade, to signify that each is at his 
post; thenahuman cry succeeds—one of war 
and one of death. In an instant each bush, 
each wift of furze, glares with a sudden flash, 
and a shower of balls strike whole files of 
soldiers to the earth without their being able 
to perceive the enemies who slaughter them. 
The dead and wounded lay piled upon each 
other on the road; and if the column is not 
thrown into disorder, and the voicesof the 
officers are heard above the firing,—if in 
short, the troops attempt to grapple body to 
body with their assailants, who strike without 
showing themselves,—if they climb the slope, 
like a glacis, and scale the hedge, like a wall, 
the peasants have already had time to retire be- 
hind a second inclosure, whence the invisible 
firing re-commences as murderous as before. 
Should this second hedge be stormed, in the 
same manner, ten, twenty, a hundred similar 
intrenchments offer successive shelter to this 
destructive retreat; for the country is thus di- 
vided for the security of the children of the soil, 
which seems to show a material solicitude for 
their preservation, by offering them a shelter 
every where, and their enemies every where a 
grave. 

‘What [have just stated explains how the 
convention, which had conquered fourteen 
armies, commanded by kings and princes, cculd 
never pacify La Vendee, kept in a state of re- 
beliion by a few peasants; and how Napoleon, 
who dictated his will to the whole of Europe, 
could never succeed in getting his orders exe- 
cuted in three of the departments of France.’ 

The first impression made on the mind of the 
General, from circumstances here narrated, are 
given—‘and I saw immediately,’ he states, ‘that 
an extensive rising was contemplated; the very 
air brought with it asmell of war, which an old 
soldier knows by instinct’—but, interesting as 
all this undoubtedly is, we must pass it by, to 
come at once to the personal adventures of the 
Duchess. First, only, we shall give some parti- 
culars of those motives and circumstances which 
influenced the Duchess to adventure on this 
chivalrous enterprise :— 

‘The Duchess having formed the resolution of 
quitting her family and entering France, obtain- 
ed from the ex-King a letter dated from Edin- 
burgh, and addressed to the royalists of France, 
in order that these might acknowledge Marie- 
Caroline Duchess of Berri, as Regent. Having 
obtained this letter, the Duchess left England 
with a few courtiers who had remained faithful 
to her. In June, 1831, she passed through 
Holland, remained a day or two at Frankfort, 
and at Mayence. She then crossed Switzerland, 
entered Piedmont, and, under the name of the 


Menars, M. de Duras, and others of her suite. 

‘The royalists of France, who had been in- 
formed of the Duchess’s approach towards the 
French frontier, covered the roads of Lombardy 
and Piedmont; and everybody knew the Duch- 
ess of Berri under the name of the Countess de 
Sagana. She herself did not affect concealment. 
Every Sunday she went to a church, situated 
about two hundred paces from her place of re- 
sidence, on foot, and generally through lines of 
people attracted by curiosity, and followed by 
the same suite that attended herto Paris. * * 

‘The French government was therefore soon 
made acquainted with the presence of the 
Duchess in Piedmont, and took offence accord- 
ingly. M. de Cases, the French Consul at 
Genoa, knew that the hotels of that city were 
crowded with Frenchmen, none of whom came 
to him to have their passports countersigned.— 
The fact is, most of the royalists had obtained 
passports at foreign embassies, and having for a 
time become British, German, or Italian sub- 
jects, went under assumed names to the Em- 
bassies of their adopted nations to present their 
passports. Thus, at the Hotel of Malta, at Gee 
noa, there were a dozen travellers of all nations 
in Europe except France, who, when assembled 
together, spoke nothing but French with as 
pure an accent as M. de Cases himself. This 
gave the Consul great uneasiness, and he refer- 
red the matter to his government. A letter 
from the Cabinet of the Tuileries was immedi- 
ately addressed to the Sardinian government, 
complaining that Charles Albert was nurturing 
a conspiracy in his states, which could be direct- 
ed only against France. 

‘Charles Albert then wrote to the Duchess, 
informing her of the political system adopted 
by foreign states with regard to France. He in- 
furmed her that the sovereigns of Europe, too 
much harassed themselves by the popular dis- 
content manifested in their own dominions, 
would not wage with France a war of principles, 
in which they would be badly seconded by their 
own subjects, but it was their intention to unite 
against that country on the slightest aggression 
which couldafford them a plausible pretence 
for doing so. This long diplomatic letter con- 
cluded by a polite request, the motives for 
which were stated at length, but which was not 
less a peremptory order, to quit the Sardinian 
states, the residence of the Duchess having be. 
come too notorious; but leave was given to re. 
turn whenever she pleased under a stricter in. 
cognito, which might enable the King of Sardi- 
nia to deny to Louis-Philippe her being in his 
dominions. 

* This letter exasperated the Duchess, whose 
independent and despotic character would lead 
her to undergo any kind of danger and fatigue, 
rather than support the slightest contradiction 
to her will. She could not comprehend how 
Charles Albert, whom she had seen, with epau- 
lets of red wool, join as a volunteer the French 
army destined to conquer Spain, could so soon 
forget the kind reception he had met with-at 
the Court of Charles X.; and how, eight years 
after, having himself become a king, he could 
order her to quit his dominions. This letter 
was a source of humiliation, to which she con- 
stantly reverted in her conversation with those 
Frenchmen who went to Sestri to receive her 
‘orders. 

-* Royalty is disappearing,’ she said to one of 
them, ‘like architecture. My great-grandfatber 
built palaces, my grandfather built houses, my 
father built huts, andmy brother will no doubt 
build rat’s nests. But, God willing, my son, 
when it comes to his turn, shall build palaces 
again.’ 

“” At length the Duchess made up her mind 
to leave Piedmont, pledging herself to the roy- 
alists whom she had received at Sestri, to enter 
France at theipvery first call, and the moment 
they thoughta favourable opportunity offered, 
After staying a few days at Modena, she went 
through Tuscany, and proceededto Rome. It 
was at this period that the Pope presented Deutz 
to her. 

The courtiers that surrounded the Duchess 
now advised with all their eloquence, that she 
should throw herself at once upon France. — 
The discontent in the south, was represented te 
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Vendee as an armed and organized army—the 
republican movement asa royalist revolt. All 
letters pointing out the impolicy of so rash a step 
were suppressed, and only those submitted | 
which tended to encourage this feeling; ‘ and L 
have letters now before me,’ says the General, | 
‘written with a blindness and imprudence 
scarcely credible, and by Peers of France, where 
opinions were, under the circumstances, all but 
peremptory;’ and he gives extracts from some 
in cipher, which, however, are translated, sup- 
pressing the names where the publication might 
compromise parties hitherto unknown. = Impel- 
led by them, the Dutchess resolved to hazard 
all; and accordingly the following letter was 
transmitted to the faithful:— 

‘I will make known at Nantes, at Angers, at 
Rennes, and at Lyons, that I am in France.-- 
Prepare to take arms as soon as you receive this 
intelligence, which you will probably do from 
the 2d to the 3d of May next. If the messen- 
gers should not be able to pass, public report 
will acquaint you with my arrival, and you will 
take arms without delay. 

” 

April 15th, 1832., 

On the 21st, the Duchess embarked on board 
the steamer Carlo Alberto. On the 29th she was 
off Marseilles; on that night the insurrection was 
to break out in the city. 

-*The weather was, however, unfavourable 
to a landing upon the coast. There was a 
heavy swell, it blew fresh, and an attempt to 
near the land any where, except in the roadstead 
of Marseilles, would have exposed the vessel to 
great danger. The captain, nevertheless, of- 
fered the Duchess to run the risk, but she form- 
ally objected to it; requesting only, that a boat 
might be lowered, as she was resolved to at- 
tempt a landing. The captain refused fora 
considerable time to comply, but the Duchess 
was peremptory in her orders, and the comman- 
der of the steamer had now no alternative but 
to obey: the vessel was freighted by her Royal 
Highness, and wastherefore under her control. 
Moreover, the reasons she gave were sacred: she 
had, she said, herself fixed the hour for the in- 
surrection, and she would not fail to be present, 
lest it should risk the throne of her son, and the 
lives of those who were about to hazard all in 
her cause. 

‘The captain, therefore, had the boat lower- 
ed: two persons entered it with the Duchess— 
namely, M. de Menars and General de Bour- 
mont. The rowers took their seats, and the 
frail bark, separating from the steamer, @isap- 
peared between two mouutains of water, then 
rose upon the top of a wave like a flake of foam 

‘It was by a miracle that so slight a vessel 
resisted the heavy sea during three hours The 
Duchess on this occasion was, what she always 
isin real danger, calm and almost gay. She is 
one of those frail and delicate beings whom a 
breath would be supposed to have power to 
bend, and yet who only enjoy existence with a 
tempest either over their head or in their bo- 
som. 


*Atlength the adventurous psssengers were 
landed on the coast without being perceived; | 
for the evening had set in. Not daring to enter 
any house, they resolved to pass the night 
where they were. The Duchess, having wrap- 
ped herself in a cloak, lay down under the 
shelter of a rock, and fell asleep, while M. de 
Menars and General Bourmont kept watch over 
her until daylight. 

* The first glance which the twilight allowed 
them to cast upon the city, satisfied the Duchess 
that her instructions had been followed. The 
white flag had replaced the tricolour upon the | 
church of St. Laurent, and the alarm bell, whose 
deep tones escaped from the old church, now 
vibrated fearfully through the air. It required 
almost the exertion of manual strength to pre- 
vent the Duchess from entering Marseilles.— 
Her companions, however, prevaiied upon her 
to wait some short time longer. Soon a nu- 
merous crowd was perceived pressing forward 
-upon the esplanade of La Tourette, and look- 
ing toavards the sea at the steamer Carlo Alberto; 
for a report had been spread through the city 
that the Duchess of Berri and General Bour- 
mont were on board of this vessel, and that the 
Regent and the Marshal were coming to assist 
the legitimatist movement which had just been 
effected. 

‘At eight o’clock the adventurous Dechess 
and her companions heard the drums beating to 
armsin the city. This continued till eleven, 
without any report of fire-arms being mingled 
with it; then all was again silent. At nine, the 


Laurent’s church; at twelve, the crowd assem- 
bled on the esplanade of La Trourette disper- 
sed at the sight of the national guard and the 
troops of the line, whose arms the Duchess 
saw upon the terrace glittering in the sun’s rays. 
twoin the afternoon, a frigate left the 
harbour, bearing the tricolour flag, and standing 
out undera press of sail. She rapidly approach- 
ed the steamer, which appeared at about four 
leagues from shore, floating like a buoy upon 
the waves. On seeing this the Carlo Alberto 
began to move, and soon disappeared In the 
direction of Toulon. 

To have remained any longer where they 
then were, would have been the height of im- 
prudence; General Bourmont therefore proposed 
to her Royal Highness to enter a hut which 
they saw at a little distance, whilst he went on 
a journey of discovery. This hut belonged to a 
charcval-burner.’ 

At four, General Bourmont returned with the 
following intelligence:— 

* During the whole of the night of the 29th 
and the morning of the 30th, mobs of legitima- 
tists liad assembled and paraded through a!l 
parts of the city, carrying a white flag and cry- 
ing, *Vive Henri V!? At three in the morning, 
some armed men had entered the church of St. 
Laurent after having obtained the keys by force, 
and had planted the white flag upon it in lieu 
of the tricolour. Other armed men had pro- 
ceeded to the Patoche and the watch-house, 
torn the tricolour flag from them, and dragged 
it through the mud. But the greater number 
had gone tothe Palais de Justice, crying, ‘Vive 
la Cigue? Vive Henri V”’ 

*A sub-lieutenant of the 15th, who was there 
summoned the crowd to disperse, and, on a 
refusal to comply, made by its ringleader, Colo- 
nel de Lachaud, he seized the latter by the 
collar, and, after a violent struggle, dragged 
him into the guard-house. A general ‘ sawve 
qui peui’? was then heard, and during the riot 
three other individuals were seized; tliese turned 
out to be M. de. Candolle, M. Laget de Podio, 
and M. Chevalier. . 

‘ The patriotic feelings manifested by the ma- 
jority of thejpopulation, and the little sympathy 
these legitimatist demonstrations had excited, 
was of bad augury for the success of the en- 
terprise. Scarcely two hundred Carlists had 
taken a part in the movement, although there 
were six or eight thousand in the city; and it 
was probable that the other towns in the south 
would not rise unless Marseilles, their queen 
city, setthem the example. This was disastrous 
intelligence, and the Duchess and her little 
council eagerly consulted as to what was best 
to be done. A decision of some kind was ur- 
gent, for their situation was very precarious, 
and the danger increased every moment. ‘To 
add to their misfortune, the disappearance of 
the Carly Alberto lad cut off their retreat by 
sea, and they had therefore oily achoice of two 
alternatives left—namely, to pass through the 
country separating the Rhone from the Alps, 
cross these mountains, and descend into Pied- 
mont; or, turning westward, to cross France in 
nearly its whole breadth, and take shelter in La 
Vendee. ‘This latter plan, though most danger- 
ous of execution, had at icast a chance of suc- 
cess inits result, and it was therefore chosen 
by the Duchess. She declared, that as she 
had entered France, she would not leave it, and 
with the rapidity always attendant upon her re- 
solves, gave orders for immediate departure.’ 

The Duchess had a friend residing in the 
neighbourhood of Montpellier, upon whose 
filelity site could depend; but, as the party had 
neither carriage, nor horse, nor mule, there 
was no alternative but to walk thither, and they 
accordingly started, resolved to make the first 
stage as long as possible. 

‘ The little party now left the sea shore. The 
night was dark, and they could distinguish Mar- 
seilles at the other extremity of the bay only by 
its Ilghts, which looked like stars. Now and 
then a murmur arese from the agitated city, 
which, carried forward by a gentle and damp 
breeze, reached the ears of the travellers. Then 
the Duchess would turn round, cast a glance 
towards the city of her lost hopes, and again 
resume her wearisome journey with a sigh.’ 

Presuming that, after the manifestions in this 
city, the high roads would be guarded, and that 
persons of their appearance, travelling on foot, 
could not escape observation, it was decided 
that they should proceed through the mountains 
under the conduct of the charcoal burner.— 
After five hours of the most fatiguing labour, 
the guide confessed that in the darkness of the 


treoloured flag had resumed its place upon St. 


night he had lost his way; the Duchess was so 


utterly exhausted that she could proceed no 
further; “she therefore wrapped herself in her 
warm cloak, laid her head upon the portmanteau 
and was soon as fast asleep, as if she had been 
in the Tuilleries, while her companions kept 
watch over her.” 

_ “At dawn of day the Duchess awoke. The 
instant there was light enough, the guide dis- 
covered his mistake. He had wandered two 
leagues from the path he ought to have follow- 
ed, to regain which they would have to cross, ‘ 
for the space of league, a tract of open coun- 
try, where they should run the danger of being 
recognized and taken. The Duchess perceiv- 
ing a country seat at a little distance, asked to 
whom it belonged. 

‘To a furious republican,’ the guide answered 
‘and what is more, he isa Maire of the Com- 
mune.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied the Princess, ‘conduct 
me thither.’ 

‘Her companions looked at her with astonish- 
ment. 

‘Gentlemen,’ she said in a tone of voice she 
always assumes when her determination is irre- 
vocable, turning towards them, and without 
giving them time to speak; ‘the moment has 
come when we must part. There is less danger 
for us separately, than if we remain together.— 
Monsieur de Bourmont, you shall receive my 
orders at Nantes; proceed thither, and wait for 
me. Monsieurde Menars, do you reach Mont- 
pellier; there I will let you know where I am. 
Adieu, gentlemen; | wish you a safe journey, 
and may God be with you!” 

On saying this she gave them her hand to 
kiss, and took leave ofthem. They both with- 
drew, well knowing that remonstrance was of 
no avail. 

‘On finding herself alone,the Duchess repeat- 
ed her order to the guide to conduct her to the 
house ofthe Maire. Inaquarter of an hour 
they were in the Maire’s drawing-room; and 
notice of their arrival having been given to the 
master of the house, he made his appearance in 
about ten minutes, and the Duchess advanced 
to meet him. 

‘Sir,’ said she, ‘you are a republican, I know; 
but no political opinions can apply to a pro- 
scribed fugitive. I am the Duchess of Berri; 
and I am come toask you for an asylum.’ 

‘My house is at your service, Madam.’ 

‘Your situation enables you to provide me with 
a passport, and I have depended on your getting 
one for me.’ 

‘t will procure you one.* 

‘[ must to-morrow proceed to the neighbour- 
hood of Montpellier, will you afford me the 
means of doing so?’ 

‘I will myself conduct you thither.’ 

‘Now, Sir,’ continued the Duchess, holding 
out her hand to him, ‘ordera bed to be got ready 
for me, and you will see that the Duchess of 
Berri can sleep soundly under the roof of a re- 
publican.’ 

‘Next morning the Duchess was near Mont- 
pellier; she had travelled thither in the Maire’s 
char-a-banc, seated by his side. As soon as M. 
de Menars joined her, preparations were made 
for departure. Her Royal Highness and M. de 
Menars got into acalash; the Marquis de L. 
wrapped up in a box coat, took the coachman’s 
seat; andthe travellers with regular passports 
took, en poste, the high road from Montpellier 
to Carcassene. They wereto stay a day at 
‘Toulouse, from which town they intended to 
proceed, by way of Bordeaux, to achateau situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of St. Jean d’ Angely 
belonging toa friend of the Marquis de L— 
who answered for his fidelity, though he was 
not aware of the visit he was about to receive. 
It was from this chateau that the Duchess was 
to give notice of her arrival to the legitimatists 
at Paris, and issue her first proclamation in La 
Vendee.’ 

The facility and quiet with which they had 
travelled from Montpellier to Toulouse, gave 
to the Duchess such a feeling of security, that, 
on her arrival at the latter city, she made the 
circumstance known to many friends, and re- 
ceived their visits:— 

‘She, however, left Toulouse the same night; 
continued her journey next day im an open 
calash; passed through Bordeaux without stop- 
ping: crossed the Dordogne and Cublac, and, 
descending as far as Blaye, passed close by the 
walls of that citadel, which she then little thought 
would become so soon the place of her captivity. 

In the evening, the carriage stopped before 
the gate ofa chateau. The Marquess de L— 
left the coach box, and rang at the gate with 
the violence of one not inclined to wait. The 


loudness of the ring, and the hour at which it 
sounded through the house, brought out the 
master himself. 

‘Itis I, de L—,’ said the Marquess, on per. 
ceiving him: open the gate quickly, for! bring 
you her Royal Highness the Duchess of Berri.’ 

‘The master of the house started with surprise 
und dismay. 

‘The Duchess of Berri!’ he stammered out: 
‘what, Madame 3 

‘Yes, she herself—open the gate quickly.’ 

‘But you are not aware that I have twenty 
persons in the house; and that they are all as- 
sembled in the drawing-room and 

‘Sir,’ said the Duchess, opening the blinds 
of the carriage, ‘have you not by any chance, a 
female cousin living fifty leagues from this 
place?’ 

» Yes, I have.’ 

‘Well then, open the gate, and introduce me 
to these twenty persons as your cousin.’ 

‘There was no replying to this; the master of 
the house, who had only made these objections 
in hisanxiety for the safety of the Duchess, 
instantly opened the gate; the fair heroine leapt 
from the carriage, put herarm under his, and 
proceeded towards the house. 

‘The visiters perceiving the absence of their 
host, had most of them withdrawn to their bed- 
room; so that when the Duchess entered with: 
M.de Menars and the Marquess de L—, she 
found only the lady of the house and two or 
three persons with her. The introduction was 
therefore less awkward. 

‘Next morning the Duchess came down to 
breakfast, underwent her second introduction, 
and played her part of cousin so naturally, that 
no one present had the least suspicion of her 
not being so. It happened fortunately that not 
one of the guests had ever seen her before. 
‘On the following Sunday, the Cure of the 
little commune of S—, to whose flock the in- 
habitants of the chateau belonged, came there 
as usual, to breakfast; and to him the Duchess 
was introduced, as she had been to the other 
guests, as the cousin of the master of the house. 
The Cure advanced to offer his respects to her, 
but stopped suddenly with such an air of stupe- 
faction, that the Duchess burst out laughing. 

‘ The good priest had been presented to the 
Duchess of Berri, when she came to Rochefort 
in 1828, 

‘What is there in my cousin’s’ countenance 
that makes so strong an impression upon you?” 
sail the master of the house. 

‘Why,’ said the Cure, stammering, ‘ this is 
Madame——! your—cousin!—Oh! but it is real- 
ly surprising !? 

*But what isthere suprising?’ said the Du- 
chess, amused at the priest’s embarrassment. 

‘There is that—Your Royal Highness is—I 
mean that M. *s cousin resembles your 
Royal Highness—the fact is, I took you for— 
and even now—I could almost swear that——’ 

‘ The Duchess laughed like a mad woman,— 
At this moment the bell announced breakfast. 

‘The Duchess was seated at the breakfast 
table opposite the Cure, who, pre-occupied by 
his idea, kept looking at the cause of his embar-. 
rassment, and forgot to eat;—or, if his absence 
was mentioned to him, he would carry his fork 
to his mouth instinctively, and immediately re- 
placing it upon his plate, exclaim, 

“ “It is incredible! never did such a likeness. 
exist before.’ 

“The Duchess remained a week at his cha- 
teau, and from thence dispatched letters to her 
friends in Paris and La Vendée, and issued a 
proclamation to the people, as Regent of France. 
But. says the General, 

‘“The Duchess was acting under a complete 
illusion, with regard not only to the prepara- 
tions, but also to public feeling, in the western 
departments. She compared these provinces 
to these in the south, which a simple proclama- 
tion May rouse into insurrection, anda single 
check discourage. The people of Vendée are 
grave, cold and silent; they slowly and labori- 
ously discuss every project, alternately weigh- 
ing the chances of success and of failure. And 

when the former seem to preponderate in the 
balance, the Vendean holds out his hand, says 
Yrs, and dies, ifnecessary, in the fulfilment of 
his promise. But, as he knows that Yes and No 
are to him words of life and death, he is slow in 
giving them utterance.” 

Indeed, many of the Vendean chiefs, on re- 
ceiving an order to take up arms,. protested 
against the proceeding as hopeless and, ruinous 
—concluding by assuring the Duchess that in- 
dividually they would shed their blood at her 
command, but warning her against the awful 
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responsibility of calling on the peasantry to em- 
bark in so desperate an attempt; even M. de 
Coislin, whose promises, says the General, had 
mainly influenced the Duchess, delivered ina 
Jong memorial (which is given in the narrative) 
against her proceedings. 

The Duchess, however, had set her fortune 
on the die, and resolved to abide the chance. 
The following was her reply to M. de Coislin: 

“<*] have reason to be grieved at the state- 
ments contained in the note you have sent me. 
You will call to mind, Sir, the contents of your 
own dispatches. It was those dispatches, 4s 
well as a duty I considered sacred, which indu- 
ced me to trust myself to the well known loyal- 
ty of these provinces. If I gave orders to as- 
sume arms on the 24th, it was because I felt sure 
of your participation, and in consequence of 
positive notes from the South, and from divers 
points of France. I should deem my cause for 
ever lost, were I obliged to fly from this coun- 
try, and I shall naturally be forced to do so un- 
less arms be assumed forthwith. I shall then 
have no resource left but to lament, far from 
France, my having relied too much upon the 
promises of those in whose favour I have braved 
every danger in order to fulfil mine. I must con- 
fess, that, deprived as !am, of the counsels of 
Monsieur le Maréchal, | feel great difficulty in 
coming to such a resolution without him. But] 
have the assurance that he will be at his post, if 
he is not there already. 

“I could have wished that the loss of his ad- 
vice had been supplied by you; buttime was 
pressing, and I therefore felt bound to make an 
appeal to your devotion and your zeal. The or- 
der sent throughout France to take arms on the 
twenty-fourth of this month, remains then in full 


force for the West. 


“lt now remains for me, Sir, to call your at- 
tention tothe army. It will ensure our success; 
and it is our duty to use towards it all possible 
means of persuasion. You will therefore take 
care to disseminate my proclamations and ordi- 
nances two days beforehand: and you will not 
commit any act of hostility against it, until you 
have exhausted all means of conciliation. Such 
is my positive will. 

“*«P, S.—I beg you will immediately forward 
this letter to the persons who signed that which 
you sent tome. I need not tell you, Monsieur 
le Marquess, how greatly | rely upon your de- 
votion, of which you have already afforded me 
so many proofs, and which becomes so necessa- 
ry at this decisive moment. 

‘Marte CAROLINE, 
Regent of France. 

‘*<Vendée, May 18th, 1833.’” 

Great hopes were entertained that the army 
would declare for her. The accounts of the 
private attempts made to win it over, show how 
strangely she had been misinformed. 

**Meanwhile the Duchess, as I have already 
stated, had quitted, on the 15th May, at eleven 
o’clock, the chateau in which she had found 
hospitality, and had entered La Vendée. She 
was to join M. de Charette, on the next day, in 
the neighbourhood of Montagu: and, for this 
purpose, she was obliged to travel the remain- 
der of the day, and the whole of the following 
night. She was to stop half way, at the house 
of a Curé who had received notice from M. de 
Charette, and who, zealously devoted to Mad- 
ame’s party, had undertaken to have her con- 
ducted to the place of meeting. The Duchess 
reached his house at about eight o’clock in the 
euening; she was alone fearing that a number of 
attendants might excite suspicion. She had still 
seven leagues to travel. “* 

**As soon as the Duchess had supped, she re- 
quested the Curé to give the necessary orders 
for her departure, while she made her prepara- 
tions. All was soon ready, and when, at the 
expiration ofa quarter of an hour, the Curé re- 
turned to the room occupied by her Royal 
Highness, to tell her that her horse was saddled, 
he found her dressed as a peasant boy, having 
the appearance ofa youth of eighteen. Her 
light auburn tresses were completely hid under 
a brown wig. 

‘“*He then called his godson, a stripling ofsix- 
teen, and pointing to her Royal Highness, said 
only these few words:— 

‘« ‘Here is a young man, who will get up be- 
hind you; he must be taken to .? 

“The lad, casting a rapid glance at the per- 
son committede to his guidance, replied, ‘Very 
br Monsieur le Curé, ‘he ‘shall be taken thi- 

er.’ 

“The Duchess, having bid adieu to the priest 
mounted behind her conductor, and the heise 
Started off at a trot. 


_ “They travelled on without either party say- 
ing a word, and without the guide once turning 
his head towards his companion. In three hours 
they reached the place appointed. 

“The Duchess made herself known, and en- 
tered the house where she was expected. ” Im- 
mediately, the lad whe had brought her, set out 
on his return, without saying a word to her, .or 
asking for any reward. 

“The young lad had seen the Duchess in 
1828, and recognized her even under her dis- 
guise. The character of the Vendean peasant 
is fully displayed in this action, so simple at a 
first glance, and yet so characteristic. He is 
ever the same—cold, silent, and devoted. 

“Charette arrived at the hour appointed.— 
The Duchess and he got on horseback to pro- 
ceed to the neighbourhood of Grand-Lieu; and, 
after about an hour’s travelling, an accident 
happened which had well nigh terminated the 
campaign ere it was begun. 

“in crossing the Maine a little below Remoul- 
li, ona bridge, or rather a dike of wet stones, 
the Duchess’s foot slipped, and she was preci- 
pitated into the little river. Charette imme- 
aw jumped in and bore her to the opposite 

ank. 
was dressed as a boy, had no change of clothes, 
and was greatly embarrassed. But, perceiving 


a house close by, she entered it, undressed, and | 


taking a blanket from a bed, wrapped it round 
her whilst her clothes were dried; then, return- 
ing to the door of the house, she partook of a 
bowl of sour milk and a piece of black bread, 
which her companion had asked for. 

“At Aigrefeuille, the Duchess, having obtain- 
ed the garments of her sex and a carriage, pur- 
sued the high road as far as Couffon, where she 
entereda house. A woman, soon ofter, left it, 
dressed in her clothes, and got into the carriage 
which continued to follow the road to Nantes. 
The Duchess, in the meantime, dressed in the 
clothes which the woman had exchanged for 
hers, took a cross road, and penetrated into the 
most intricate part of the country. She thus 
hoped, should she have been followed, to put 
her pursuers upon a wrong scent. 

‘The same day (17th) Madame stopped at a 
wretched cottage, but far from any other dwel- 
ling, and perfectly concealed from casual obser- 
vation. Thence she made M. de Bourmont ac- 
quainted with her arrival in La Vendee. ‘The 
General had, on the same day, reached Nantes, 
after travelling through France, by way of Ly- 
ons and Moulins. There also, Madame receiv- 
ed M. de Coislin’s note, and the visit of M. Gui- 
bourg.” 

While the Duchess was.thus actively engag- 
ed in La Vendée, meetings were held of her 
most influential friends at Paris, who, however, 
despaired of any good resulting from the at- 
tempt. It was the more necessary, therefore, 
immediately to communicate to her their opin- 
ions by some person whose authority could not 
be doubted. The Duke of Fitzjames—the Vis- 
count Chateaubriand—Hyde de Neuville, were 
all, of course, narrowly watched by the govern- 
ment; at length it was determined that M. Ber- 
ryer, the advocate, under pretence of a lawsuit 
in which he was engaged at the assizes, at Van- 
nes, should proceed to her with a brief note, 
containing a summary of the opinions of the 
meeting; leaving all further particulars to be 
communicated by him orally. The involved 
intricacy of the clued by which he had to threa 
his way to the Duchess is exceedingly curious, 
and the whole narrative of his journey romantic 
and interesting :— 

‘*M. Berryer left Paris on the morning of the 
20th, and reached Nantes on the 22d. On his 
arrival he was informed that M. de Bourmont 
had been there for two days past. He imme- 
diately paid the General a visit, M. de Bour- 
mont had received, on the 15th, the order for 
taking arms cn the 24th; but, after what he had 
heard during his short residence at Nantes, he 
thought with M, Berryer, that no hope could 
be founded upon this insurrection, which he 
considered a lamentable piece ofrashness and 
folly. 

‘The Marshal was indeed so strongly of this 
Opinion, that he had taken on himself to post- 
pone the geheral rising until further orders. 


Booth.—The monarch of the stage is again exciting 
the wonder and admiration of the lovers of the drama. 
He appeared, on Saturday, at Arch street, to the 
largest audience, perhaps,ever assembled at the 
theatre. His performance was worthy of Booth— 
there can be no higher praise. ‘The fit is on him.” 
He playsin New York and Philadelphia on alternate 
nights. 


But Madame, who, as the reader knows | 


Saturpay, NovemBer 23, 1833. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

Mr. Bicknell, the publisher of the Reporter and 
Counterfeit Detector, not satisfied with improving 
his paper and making it one of the handsomest jour- 
nals of the kind in the country, has «lso adopted a 
novel plan of improving his bills and receipts. . He 
has obtained from Messrs. Draper, Underwood, 
Bald & Spencer, the distinguished Engravers of this 
city, a beautiful plate, an impression from which is 
before us. It is in the form of a receipt, and is or- 
namented with no less than ten distinct and beauti- 
ful engravings. ‘The vignette or principal one, is a 
country scene, in which several reapers are repre- 
sented at work in a wheat field, while a farm house, a 
mill seat, &e. may be descried in the back ground. 
At the right and left of this is an engraving of 
Washington on horseback—and below these again 
are three other engravings in which rail-roads, steam- 
boats, &e. are represented. Each end of the receipt 
is further embellished with other engravings. The 
whole isin the form and has the appearance of a 
beautifully embellished bank note. The manner in 
which the engraving is executed, reflects the highest 
credit upon Messrs. Draper & Co., while we are 
sure that Mr. B. will find his patrons more prompt 
in their payments if they will receive with every re- 
ceipt a beautiful engraving of the kind we have de- 
scribed. 

THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 

A new novel has appeared in London, entitled 
Benson Poulet. It contains the following brief but 
vivid description of the Burning of Moscow: 


The confagration continued to spread. As the 
air became rarified, fresh currents of air rushed in, 
and a high wind having arisen, the flames raged 
with greater fury, and actually swept every house 
before them, At one time, six thousand shops in 
the bazaar to the north of the Kremlin presented 
one immense pyramid of fire, towering aloft, and 
roaring with the blast: at another, the houses on the 
opposite side of the river to the ast of the Kremlin, 
were one vast sea of fire. It was no longer sate to 
appear out of doors; firebrands and burning rafters 
were flying in the air, and iron roofs and crumbling 
houses were falling inthe street. The danger was 
as great within doors; if a house stood under the 
wind of a house that was on fire, it soon shared the 
same fate: if it stood in any other direction, it was a 
chance if it escaped being set on fire at night by the 
incendiaries. 

**As soon as evening was sufficiently advanced, and 
one side of the streets was involved in darkness, 
these prowlers were seen skulking through the 


streets, brandishing their matches, and throwing 
them into every house. ‘They earried their audacity 
80 far, that a party of them formed a plan for burn- 
ing Bonaparte in his palace. ‘They succeeded in 
entering the Kremlin; but being discovered, were 


carried to the square, and executed. 
* * * * . * 


‘*In the mean time, the situation of the inhabit- 
ants was truly deplorable. When a house was on 
fire, the proprietor brought out his images, and then 
left it to the mercy of the relentless element. Driven 
from house to house by the flames, they were oblig- 
‘ed to take shelter in vaulted cellars, and under the 
ruins of smouldering houses; it became dangerous for 
them to appear in the street; the men were robbed, 
the women were ill-treated,” 


OPENING OF THE PHILADELPHIA AND 
TRENTON RAIL-ROAD. 
** Hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together.” 

A gay morning, and the interest excited by the 
occasion, drew together a large and animated con- 
course at the ever-lively borough of Bristol—made 
up, not only of the respectable yeomen of Bucks, and 
denizens of our own city, but plentifully sprinkled 
with distinguished citizens of our adjoining sister 
State—the state between which and our own, there 
exists but one source of division—the Delaware.— 
That being happily not in the way, on the present 
occasion, the greatest unity of purpose and _senti- 
ment seemed to prevail among the assembled multi- 
tude, 

Long before the hour of the ceremonial arrived, 
hundreds had assembled at the point of starting, in 


} 


eager expectancy of the moment of trial. Hand- 
some cars, and gallant steeds, gave promise of a 


growing impatience of the crowd. ban 

Exactly at the hour appointed, the ears, ; filled 
chiefly with the guests from Philadelphia and New 
Jersey, proceeded at a rapid pace for Morrisville, 
which point was reached in about forty minutes,— 
Nothing could exceed the gratification of the pas- 
sengers—all united in awarding the highest praise 
to the perfect ease and finish of the road. By most 
it was deemed, in comparison with others in our vi- 
cinity, to possess the softness and quiet of the sum- 
mer road, over the roughest turnpike. We have 
before adverted to the plan on which the road is laid 
down, and experience has now sanctioned the fa- 
vourable opinion formed at that time. _ 

After an hour’s stoppage at Morrisville, an ad- 
ditional number of cars were put on the route, and 
the long cortege, containing near 200 passengers, re~- 
turned in handsome style to Bristol, where the whole 
company sat down to a sumptuous and bountiful 
digner, prepared by Mr. James R. Scott. If the 
company were satisfied with the excursion, they had 
no less reason to be so with mine host’s exertion in 
their behalf. Every provision and attention that the 
most assidious efforts could procure, were lavished 
to promote the comfort and hilarity of the guests, 
and not without effect, for smiles were on every face, 
and jest on every tongue. 

Much pleased were we to observe, the harmony 
and friendly intercourse of good feeling, between 
our own citizens and those of New Jersey. Pithy 
sentiments and complimentary returns were poured 
out in abundance, and the assembly were not slow 
in getting into the best possible humour with them- 
selves, and every thing about them. Indeed, it was 
hardly possible it should be otherwise, for all there 
convened are interested in the completion of a work, 
thus so successfully commenced. This is the first 
finished link of a chain of rail-road communication 
between the commercial emporium, and the seat of 
government of this union—of a line which will 
bring New York within twenty hours of Washing- 
ton, and the campany who have gone on thus far, 
with a rapidity beyond public expectation, have 


completion of their labours. 

The guests separated at an early hour in the even- 
ing, well pleased that the day had gone off without 
the least untoward accident, or the slighest deviation 
from harmony and good feeling. 


EARLE AND SULLY’S GALLERY, 
Several splendid paintings have been added to the 
collection of paintings in this Gallery, which is now 
open for the inspection of visitors. Among them 
we may mention a scene from Tristram Shandy— 
another from St. Luke—and another splendid pro- 
duction representing the scene in which Lady Jane 
Grey wasimportuned to accept the crown of Eng- 
land. Thetwo former are in oil, by Leslie, and 
the latter from a picture by Leslie, in the collection 
of the Duke of Bedford. The Gallery was never 
more attractive than at the present moment. The 
collection of paintings in exhibition is indeed mag- 
nificent, and worthy the attention of the lovers of the 
Fine Arts, and the public generally. 


THE ACADEMY, 


The following is from the pen of one of the best 
judges of paintings in America: ‘ 

I have just returned from a short visit to the Aca. 
demy of the Fine Arts, in Chesnut street. I had 
seen the advertisements put forth in the different pa- 
pers, that this was ‘‘the exhibition for 1833 of the 
Pennsylvania Academy;” and was surprised at my 
ignorance, even stockholder as J am, to find it an ex~ 
hibition, not of the resident artists of the Academy 
and of old works intermingled, but one made up in 
the Rotunda, exclusively of a collection of the old 
masters, brought from England by Mr. Brett. The 
annual exhibition has heretofore taken place in May 
or June, but no invitations to the artists from the 
Academy have been given since the spring of 1832. 

The only objection 1 have to the srrangement with 

Mr. Brett is, that those who appear to rule the des- 
tinies of the institution haxe taken it upon themselves 


to lease the building in a manner which, I am ia 
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rapid and pleasant transit, and a band of music from | 
_jthe city essayed to relieve with their melody the 


every encouragement to renewed exertions for the. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


formed, exclades the children of the stockholders of 
the Academy, unless Mr. Brett chooses to show them 
courtesy. 
This is another of the causes which threaten the 
extinction of the institation. The stockholder has 
paid originally his fifty dollars, without interest from 
it, and each year he pays a contribution of two dol- 
Jars to sustain the institation, which amounts, with 
interest, to about five dollars per annum; more than 
would pay, on an average, for the whole family, 
while single admissions are 25 cents, and season tick- 
ets 50 cents. I will say more apon this point at an- 
other time, and will for the present recommend every 
one, stockholder or not, to improve their taste, by a 
contemplation of some of the renowned masters in 
the collection of Mr. Brett. 
The De Witt family, by Rembrandt, is indeed 
worth the entire price of admission for a peep at it. 
The tones of this master’s performance are deep 
and glowing, and the effect matchless. The Family 
Group by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is one of his most 
carefully finished works, which was painted in the 
mansion of Lord Clives, where the painter had no 
one to assist him in the subordinate parts of his 
work, The head of the Malay girl is a master piece 
of colouring and simplicity of execution, and the 
contrast of this with the silvery toned flush of the 
child and mother, is surprisingly beautiful. The 
Landscapes by Domenichino, Gaspar Poussin, Ber- 
gheim, and a Sea Piece by Claude Lorraine, would 
grace any collection. Nothing can exceed the fine 
sentiment conveyed inthe work of Domenichino, 
which, loose as it is in execution, is grand in colour 
and pictorial effect. One of the Vandyke’s is broad 
to excess, and simple beyond imitation. A noble 
specimen by Jan Stein is placed too near the door, 
while some few works of more doubtful character 
have the advantage of a favourable light and situa- 
tion. A St. Sebastian by Murillo is admirable for 
its strength of colour and breadth of chian-scuro.— 
Another St. Sebastian on a small scale, by Annibal 
Canacci, isa perfect gem; in colour, effect and ex- 
pression, it loses nothing, even across the rotunda, 
so powerfully is it executed. The works of other 
great names, such as Guido, Titian, Tintonetto, &e. 
convey too much beauty and sentiment for the mind 
to grasp at one visit, but I shall not forget the pow- 
erful impression they made upon a 
AN AMATEDOR. 


THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE. 

We have received the tenth or October number of 
the second volume of this valuable work, published 
by D. K. Minor, New York. It contains a large quan- 
tity of instructive and interesting matter, and, like 
all the former numbers, is especially worthy the at- 
tention of mechanics, artisans, and scientific men.— 
Among other articles, it contains a detailed account 
of the Sixth Annual Fair of the American Institute 
at New York, with the award of the premium 
committee—also the oration delivered by J. P. Ken- 
nedy, Esq., and a highly interesting article on tra- 
velling by steam on common roads. We annex the 
following brief articles, and need only observe fur- 
ther that Mr. J. R. Pollock, No. 100 Spruce street, 
is the Philadelphia agent for the publication: 

Curious Clock. —The most curious thing in the 
cathedral of Lubeck is a clock of singular construc- 
tion, and very high antiquity, It is calculated to an- 
swer astronomical purposes, representing the places 
of the sun and moon in the ecliptic, the moon’s age, 
a perpetual almanac, and many other conirivances. 
The clock, as an inscription sets forth, was placed in 
the church upon Candlemas-day, in 1405, Over the 
face of it appears an image of our Saviour, and on 
either side of the image are folding doors, so con- 
structed as to fly open every day when the clock 
strikes twelve. At this hour, a set of figures repre- 
senting the twelve apostles come out from the door 
on the left hand of the image, und pass by in review 
before it, each figure making its obeisance by bowing 


as it that of our Saviour, and afterwards enter- 
_ ing the doors on the right hand. When the proces- 


sion terminates, the doors close.—Clarke’s Travels 


én Scandinavia. 


Improved Raitway.—We have been favored with 
@ sight of the model of a new mode of railway con- 
veyance, which, if brought into use, will present ex- 
traordinary advantages to the public. It is on the 
principle of the Saxon locomotive pulley, and, ac- 
cording to the calculations of the projector, who is 
an engineer of some celebrity, the average rate of 
travelling will be nearly thirty miles an hour on a 
light railway laid upon the ordinary road, without 
requiring the Jeast expenditure for levelling, so that 
the cost per mile, instead of being 200,000/. as it is 


on the railways now in use, will be only 5000/1. Ac- 
cording to the proposed plan, a horse, walking at the 
rate of two miles an hour over a distance of only 100 
ards, will be able to draw a light carriage, contain- 
ing four persons, a distance of more than 1600 yards 
in the same period of time as that occupied by the 
animal in performing its own distance. The carriage 
on arriving at the end of a mile, will be carried by 
mechanism from the truck on which it is placed to 
another truck in waiting to receive it, and the same 
will be done from mile to mile to the end of the 
journey, each succeeding carriage being drawn ina 
manner similar to the first, until the whole train shall 
have passed over the railway.— London paper. 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 

BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Island of Sicily—Palermo—Saracenic appearance of 
the town—cathedral—the Marina—viceroy Leo- 
pold—monastery of the capuchins—celebrated ca- 
tacombs—fancitul gardem 

Frigate United States, June 25. 

The mountain coast of Sicily lay piled up before 
us at the distance of ten or twelve miles, when I 
came on deck this morning. The quarter-master 
handed me the glass, and running my eye along the 
shore, I observed three or four low plains, extending 
between projecting spurs of the hills, studded thick- 
ly with country houses, and bright with groves which 
1 knew, by the deep glancing green, to be the 
orange. Ina corner of the longest of these inter- 
vals, a sprinkling of white, looking in the distance 
like a bed of pearly shells on the edge of the sea, 
was pointed out at Palermo. With a steady glass 
its turrets and gardens became apparent, and its 
mole, bristling above the wall with masts; and, ran- 
ning in with a free wind, the character of our ship 
was soon recognized from the shore, and the flags of 
every vessel in the harbour ran up to the mast, the 
customary courtesy to a man-of-war entering port. 

As the ship came to her anchorage, the view of 
the city was very captivating. The bend of the 
shore embraced our position, and the eastern half of 
the curve was a succession of gardens and palaces. 
—A broad street extended along in front, crowded 
with people gazing at the frigates, and up one of 
the long avenues of the public garden we could dis- 
tinguish the veiled women walking in groups, child- 
ren playing, priests, soldiers, and all the motley fre- 
quenters of such places in this idle clime, enjoying 
the refreshing sea-breeze, upon whose wings we had 
come. I was impatient to get ashore, bui between 
the health-officer and some other hindrances, it was 
evening before we set foot upon the pier. 

With Captain Nicholson and the purser I walked 
up the Toledo, as the still half-asleep tradesmen 
were opening their shops after the siesta. The od- 
dity of the Palermitan style of building struck me 
forcibly. Of the two long streets, crossing each 
other at right angles and extending (o the four gates 
of the city, the lower story of every house is a shop 
of course. The second and third stories are orna- 
mented with tricksy-looking iron balconies, in which 
the women sit at work universally, while trom above 
projects, far over the street, a grated enclosure, like 
a long bird-cage, from which look down girls and 
children, (or, if it is a convent, the teins as if it 
were an airy prison to keep the household trom the 
cuntact of the world. ‘The whole air of Palermo is 
different from that of the towns upon the continent. 
The peculiarities are said to be Saracenic, and in- 
scriptions in Arabie are still found upon the ancient 
buildings. ‘The town is poetically called the concha 
d’oro, or **the golden shell.” 

We walked on to the cathedral, followed by a troop 
of literally naked beggars, baked black in the sun, 
and more emaciated and diseased than any I have 
yet seen abroad. Their cries and gestures were 
painfully energetic. In the course of five minutes 
we had seen two or three hundred. They lay along 
the sidewalks, and upon the steps of the houses and 
churches, men, women, and children, nearly or 
quite naked, and as unnoticed by the inhabitants as 
the stones of the street. 

Ten or twenty indolent looking priests sat in the 
shade at the porch of the cathedral. The columns 
of the vestibule were curiously wrought, the capi- 
tals exceedingly rich with fretted leaf-work, and 
the ornaments of the front of the same wild looking 
character as the buildings of the town. A hunch- 
back, scarce three feet high, came up and offered his 
services as acicerone, and we entered the church 
The antiquity of the interior was injured by che new 
white paint, covering every part except the more 
valuable decorations, but with its four splendid sar- 
cophagi standing like separate buildings in the aisles, 
and covering the ashes of Ruggiero and his kins- 
men; the eighty columns of Egyptian granite in the 
nave; the ciberie of entire lupis-/azuli with its love- 
ly blue, and the mosaics, frescos an‘ relievos about 
St altar, it could scarce fail of producing an effect 
of great richness. The floor was occupied by here 
and there a kneeling beggar, praying in his rags, 
and undisturbed even by the tempting neighborhood 
of strangers. 1 stood long by an old man, who 
seemed hardly to have the strength to hold himself 
upon his knees. His eyes were fixed upon a lovely 
picture of the Virgin, and histrembling hand loosed 
bead after bead as his prayer proceeded. I slipped 
a small piece of silver between his palm and the 


cross of his rosary, and without removing his eyes 


from the face of the holy mother, he implored an 


audible blessing upon me in a tone of the most earn- 
est feeling. 1 have scarce beea so moved within my 
recollection. 

The equipages were beginning to roll towards the 
**Marina,” and the sea breeze was felt even through 
the streets. We took a carriage and followed the 
corso, where we counted near two hundred gay, 
well-appointed equipages, in the course of an hour. 
W hat a contrast to the wretchedness we had left be- 
hind! Driving up and down this half mile tn front 
of the palaces on the sea, seemed quite a sufficient 
amusement for the indolent nobiluy of Palermo.— 
They were named to us by their imposing titles as 
they passed, and we looked in vain into their dull 
unanimated faces for the chivalrous character of the 
once renowned knights of Sicily. Ladies and gen- 
Ulemen sat alike silent, leaning back in their earri- 
ages in the elegant attitudes studied to such effect on 
this side the water, and gazing for acquaintances 
among those passing on the opposite line. 

‘Towards the dask of the evening, an avant-cou- 
rier on horseback announced the approach of the 
viecroy Leopold, the brother of the king of Naples, 
He drove himself in an English hunting-wagon with 
two seats, and looked like a dandy whip of the first 
water from Regent street. He is ebout twenty, and 
quite handsome. His horses, fine English bays, flew 
up and Cown the short corso, passing and repassing 
every other minute, till we were weary of touching 
our hats and stopping till he had gone by. He no- 
ticed the uniform ot our officers, and raised his hat 
with peculiar politeness to them. 

As it grew dark, the carriages came to a staad 
around a sinall open gallery raised in the broadest 
part of the Marina. Rows of lamps, suspended from 
the roof, were lit, and a band of forty or fifty musi- 
cians appeared in the area, and played parts of the 
popular operas. We were told they performed every 
night from nine till twelve. Chairs were set around 
for the people on foot, ices circulated, and some 
ten or twelve thousand people enjoyed the music in 
the delicious moonlight, keeping perfect silence 
trom the first note till the last. These heavenly 
nights of Italy are thus begun, and at twelve the 
people separate and go to visit, or lounge at home tll 
morning, when tlie windows are closed, the cool 
night air shut in, and they sleep till evening comes 
again, literally ‘‘keeping the hours the stars do.”— 
It is very certain that it is the only way to enjoy life 
in this enervating climate, The sun is the worst ene- 
my to health, and life and spirits sink under its in- 
tensity. ‘Lhe English, who are the only people 
abroad in an Italian noon, are constant victims to it, 

We drove this morning to the monastery of the 
capuchins. Three or four of the brothers in long 
gray beards, and the heavy brown sackcloth cowls 
of the order tied aroand the waist with ropes, re- 
ceived us cordially and took us through the cells and 
chapels. We had come to.see the catacombs of the 
convent. A door was opened in the side of the main 
cloister, and we descended a long flight of stairs into 
the centre of three lofty vaults, lighted each by a 
window at theextremity of the ceiling. A more 
frightful scene never appalled the eye. The walls 
were lined with shallow niches, from which hung, 
leaning forward as if to fall upon the gazer, the 
dried bodies of monks in the full dress of their or- 
der. Their hands were crossed upon their breasts 
or hung at their sides, their faces were blackened 
and withered, and every one seemed to have preser- 
ved, in diabolical caricature, the very expression of 
life. The bair lay reddened and dry on the dusty 
skull, the teeth, pertect or imperfect, had grown 
brown in their open mouths, the nose bad shrunk, 
the cheeks had fallen in and cracked, and they look- 
ed more like living men cursed with some horrid 
plague, than the inanimate corpses they were.— 
The name of each was pinned upon his cowl, with 
his age and the time of his death. Below in three 
or four tiers, lay long boxes painted fantastically, 
and containing, the monk told us, the remains of 
Sicilian nobles. Upon a long shelf above sat per- 
hapsa hundred children of from one year to five, in 
little chairs worn with their use while in life, dress- 
ed in the gayest manner, with fancilal caps upon 
their little blackened heads, dolls in their hends, 
and in one or two instances, a stuffed dog or parrot 
lying in their laps. A more horribly ludicrous col- 
lection of little withered faces, shrunk into expres- 
sion so entirely inconsistent with the gaiety of their 
dresses, could scarce be conceived. Que of them had 
his arm tied up, holding a child’s whip in the act of 
striking, while the poor thing’s head bad rotted and 
dropped upon its breast; and a leather cap fallen 
on one side, showed his bare skull, with the most 
comical expression of carelessness. We quite shock- 
ed the old man with our laughter, but the scene was 
irresistible. 


We went through several long galleries filled in 
the same manner, with the dead monks standing 
over the coffins of nobles, and children on the shelt 
above. There were three thousand bodies and up- 
wards in the place, monks and all. Some of them 
were very ancient. ‘here was one dated a century 
and a halt back, whose tongue still hangs from his 
mouth. The friar took hold of it, and moved it up 
and down, rattling it against histeeth. It was like 
a piece of dried fish-skin, and as hard and thin as 
a nail. 

At the extremity of the last passage was a new 
vault appropriated to women. There were nine 
already lying on white pillows in the different re- 
cesses, who had died within the year, among them 
a young girl, the daughter of a noble family of Pal- 
ermo, in the inscription to have been a virgin 


of seventeen years. The monk said her twin-sister 
was one of the most beautitul women ef the city at 
this moment. She was laid upon her back, on a small 
shelf faced with wire grating, dressed in white, with 
a large bouquet of artificial flowers on the centre of 
her body. Her hands aud face were exposed, and 
the skin which seemed to me scarcely dry, was COv~ 
ered with small black ants. I struck with my stick 
against the shelf, and, startled by the concussion, the 
disgusting vermin poured from the mouth and nose 
trils in hundreds. How difficult it is to believe that 
the beauty we worship must come to this!| 

As we went towards the staircase, the friar shows 
ed us the deeper niches, in which the bodies were 
placed for the first six mooths. There were fortu- 
nately no fresi bodies in them at the time of our 
visit. The stench, fora week or two, he told us, 
was intolerable. ‘They are suffered to get dry here, 
and then are disposed of according to their sex 
or profession. A rope passed round the middle, 
fastens the dead monk to his shallow niche, and there 
he stands tll his bones rot trom each other, some- 
times for a century or more, 

We hurried up the gloomy stairs, and giving the 
monk our gratuity, were passing out of the cloister 
to our carriage when two of the brothers entered, 
bearing a sedan chair with the blinds closed. Our 
friend called us back, and opened the door, An 
old grey-headed woman sat bolt upright within, with 
a rope around her body and another around her neck, 
supporting her by two rings in the back of the sedan, 
She had died that morning, and was brought to be 
dried in the capuchin catabombs. The etiect of the 
newly deceased body in a handsome silk dress and 
plaited cap was horrible. 

We drove trom the monastery to the garden of a 
Sicilian prince, near by. I was agreeably disappoint- 
ed to find the grounds laid out in the English taste, 
winding into secluded walks shaded wih anclipped 
trees, and opening into glades of greensward cooled 
by fountains. We strolled on from one sweet spot 
to another, coming constantly upon lithe Grecian 
temples, ruins, broken aqueduets, aviaries, bowers 
furnished with curious seats and tables, bridges over 
streams, and labyrinths of shrubbery ending in hers 
mitages built curiously of cane. So far, the garden, 
though lovely, was like many others. On our re- 
turn, the person who accompanied us began to sure 
prise us with singular contrivances, fortunately se- 
lecting the coachman who had driven us as the 
subject of his experiments. In the middle of along 
green alley he requested him to step forward a few 
paces, and, in an instant, streams of water poured 
upon him from the bushes around in every direc- 
tion. There were seats in the arbours, the least pres- 
sure of which sent up a stream beneath the unwary 
visilter; steps to an ascent, which you no sooner 
touched than you were showered from an invisible 
source; and one small hermitage, which sent a jet 
‘Peau into the face of a person lifting the lateh. Near 
ly inthe centre of the garden stood a pretty building, 
with an ascending staircase, At the first step, a friar 
in white, represented to the life in wax, opened the 
door and fixed his eyes on the comer. At the next 
step, the door was violently shut. At the third, it 
was half opened again, andas the feet passed the 
platform above, both doors flew wide open, and the 
old friar made room tor the visiters to enter, Lite 
itself could not have been more natural. The gar- 
den was full of similar tricks. We were hurried 
away by an engagement before we had seen them all, 
and stopping for amoment to look ata magnificent 
Egyptian Ibis, walking around in an aviary like a 
temple, we drove into town to dinner.—W. Y. Mir 
ror. 


MOLL PITCHER, 

We extract from the Token for 1834, an interest- 
ing fancy sketch of the far famed fortune-teller Moll 
Pitcher. 

Moll Pitcher, or as she is called, still in the 
neighbourhood, where she resided, Molly Pitcher, 
was no ordinary woman, Her grandlather possess- 
ed the gift ot divination; that is, the tough old 
Marblehead seaman, (for such he was) could tell 
when it was going to storm about as sure as the 
almanac; and was too well acquainted with the roguish 
boys about town, not to give a pretty shrewd guess, 
when Captain Kingbury’s Moses-boat was carried 
off, who was in the mischief. Old John Diamond, 
for that was his name, had also been a merry, good- 
hearted wag in his youth, and the bare glimpse of a 
tidy petticoat always set his heart to thumping in his 
bosom. When the pretty girls came to get their 
fortunes told by Old John Diamond, he was apt to be 
a long time puzzling abuut their plump little hands, 
before he could make out the lines to his satisfaction, 
and never failed to give them the promise cf having 
handsome sweetheart. John’s liberality on this point, 
and his known willingness at all times, to take a 
commutation of his fee ina hearty smack, establish- 
ed his character as sooth sayer from Sandy Bay 
round to Pulling Point. After lying in abeyance one 
generation, the gift revived in his grand-daughter 
Mary, the renowned Molly Pitcher. 

Mary Diamond, in her youth was beautiful; she 
had a pair of eyesasbrightas hername. She mar- 
ried, had a son who was lost at sea, and soon after 
was left a widow and childless, and Mary’s lonely 
heart drooped within her. She was inteiligent be- 
yond her station in life, shrewd, thoughtful and ro- 
mantic. She lived within the roar of the resounding 
sea; her haunts, in her lonely rambles, were among 


the caves of the ocean, and she loved at the cold grey 
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dawn, to climb the se | rocks, which overhang her 
humble cabin, and look down upon the villages of 
Lynn, the heaving shore, and out upon the eternal 
waters. ‘The busy and prosperous denizens of the 
world did not comprehend poor Molly’s mood, 
which shaded off at last, perhaps into heart-stricken 
melancholy. At times she certainly wandered.— 
Her descent from John Diamond was not forgotten. 
She was poor; she was lonely; she was contempla- 
tive, and saw more of the movements of things, than 
many gifted with more worldly wisdom. In short, 
poor Molly by degrees, was made to be a fortune- 
teller and diviner, in spite of herself. For a long 
time she disclaimed the character, and denied her- 
self to many who sought her. This was ascribed to 
churlishness, and a desire to extort more generous 
pay. The more she shunned resort, the more she 
was visited; till the poor creature was obliged to tell 
fortunes in self defence. But it speaks volumes in 
Molly’s favour, that she was never accused of being 
in league with evil spirits, nor were the disasters 
suffered by her neighbours in field or fold, laid at 
her door. Intrath there was nothing ierrific in her 
manner of divination orattendance. A faithful tabby 
cat was her only companion, and poor Molly saw ail 
things which she saw at al}, in the bottom of her tea 


cu de 

Her humble dwelling on the road to Salem, was 
easily identified by two enormous bones of a whale, 
which her opposite neighbour had set up as gate 
posts. Many a respectable tradesman, farmer and 
ship-master from the neighbouring country, halt 
ashamed to be caught inquiring for Molly Pitcher, 
would express a curiosity, as he drove into the town, 
to see the bones of the whale, which he understood 
were set up in those parts. 


From the Lowell Journal. 


AN AFRICAN’S REVENGE. 


[The following thrilling tale is translated 
from a passage in Eugene Sue’s French novel 
of Arar Gut.—The scene is laid in Guadaloupe. 
It is merely necessary to premise that Atar Gul 
is afavorite slave, whom Colonel Willis brought 
from Africa several years before the event des- 
cribed is supposed to have taken place. Atar 
Gul always appeared faithful to his master, and 
grateful for his kindness to him—but in secret, 
he brooded over the loss of his liberty, and re- 
solved tobedeeply revenged. Smiles shone 
on his countenance, but deadly hatred rankled 
in his heart. ] 

When Atar Gul had nearly reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain, the sun had already risen, 
and the lofty heights of La Souffriere threw 
their shades to a great distance across the val- 
leys below. As he was about entering a sort 
of dell, formed of huge blocks of granite which 
seemed to have been fantastically heaped up 
around, he heard a fearful sound, and stopped 
short—it was the sharp hiss of a serpent! He 
soon after heard the flapping of wings over his 
head, and on lookiug up, he saw one of those 
large birds, called Secretaries, or Man of War 
Birds, common in tropical climates, which hav- 
ing already descried the serpent was making 
wide circles in the air, but approaching nearer 
his destined prey every moment. 

The serpent seemed aware of the inferiority 
of his force—and was rapidly gliding towards 
his den, when the bird apparently aware of his 
intention, descended with the rapidity of lght- 
ning, and alighted in his path—and with his 
large wings, which terminated with a bony 
protuberance, and which served him both as 
a war club and ashield, he effectually prevent- 
ed the retreat of the venomous reptile. 

The serpent now became enraged, and the 
beautiful and variegated colors of his skin 
sparkled in the sun like rings of gold and azure. 
His head was frightfully swollen with rage and 
venom—he darted out his forked tongue, and 
filled the air with hisses. 

The huge bird extended one of its wings, 
and with a longing eye on the serpent, advan- 
ced to the conflict, but his weary antagonist 
watched his movements,and with quick motions 
of his body to the right and left, evaded his at- 
tackS;until finding that this mode of warfare 
would not long avail him, he at length darted at 
the bird, and vainly attempted to fix his poison- 
ous fangs in his body, and crush him inhis folds. 

But the Secretary caught him in one of his 
claws, and with a furious blow of his*beak, frac- 
tured his scull. The serpent struggled violent- 
ly for a few moments—but resistance was use- 
less—and he was soon stretched lifeless before 
his victorious enemy. 

But ere the bird had time to enjoy the fruits 
of his victory, the report ofa musket was heard, 
and the Secretary in his turn, lay dead by the 
side of his venomous antagonist. Atar Gul 
turned his head, and saw Theodore standing on 
tee above him with a fowling piece in his 


‘Well Atar Gul,’ said the young man, sliding 
down from the summit of the rock—‘was not 
that well done” 

‘It was a good shot, master—but Iam sorry 
that you have killed the bird—for these Secre- 
tarys wage war with the venomous serpents with 
which our mountains are infested.’ And the 
black pointed to the dead reptile—which was 
seven or eight feet long and four or five inches 
in diameter. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Theodore—‘ regret it now 
—for I do detest these hideous serpents—I 
would give half my fortune to be able to exter- 
minate the monsters.’ 

‘You are right master,’ said AtarGul. ‘They 
are a great nuisance, and their bite always 
proves fatal.’ 

‘Its not only that,’ said the young man, ‘but 
you know that my betrothed Marguerite--whom 
if heaven wills, fam to wed to-morrow, has a 
most unaccountable antipathy to the sight of 
one of these animals. Less so now than for- 
merly | confess—for once the name of snake 
would almost deprive her of sensation. But 
her father, her mother, and myself have at vari- 
Ous times tried to conquer her silly but deep- 
rooted fears of these reptiles. We have tried 
to accustom her to the sight of them, and have 
often thrown them in her way after they had 
been killed—and then laughed at her screams 
of terror.’ 

‘That is the only way to conquer her foolish 
antipathy, master,’ said the wily African. ‘In my 
country we thus habituate our women and 
children to sights of horror. Buta thought 
strikes me A means presents itself of cur- 
ing her of these foolish fears, if you can only 
be prevailed upon to adopt it.’ And his eves 
were for an instant lighted up with a gleam of 
ferocious delight. ‘We will take the snake 
home with us. But first let uscut off his head. 
We cannot use too much precaution.’ 

‘Noble fellow!’ said Theodore, as he assisted 
Atar Gul to separate the head of the serpent 
from the body. ‘it is a female,’ whispered Atar 
Gul to himself, ‘andthe male cannot be far off.’ 

They proceeded towards Col. Willis’s habi- 
tion—the black dragging after him the bleed- 
ing carcase of the serpent. The house in which 
the Colonel resided, like most of the houses in 
that climate, consisted of but one story, with 
wings. In one of the wings was the bedcham- 
ber of Marguerite. A piazza in front of the 
window, and a jalousie, screened the room from 
the devouring heat of a tropical sun. 

Theodore approached the window on tiptoe 
—cautiously opened the jalousie, and looked in 
—Marguerite was not there. He then took 
the serpent from the hands of Atar Gul—who 
as it seemed through an excess of precaution 
first bruised the neck of the reptile on the win- 
dow frame. Theodore hid the serpent, whose 
brilliant hues had already become tarnished by 
death, beneath the dressing table. He then 
retired, and closed the jalousie. As he turned 
away he met Colonel Willis, who laughed heart- 
ily atthe trick which Theodore was playing 
Marguerite. 

The room which was appropriated was truly 
the asylum of innocence. The hand of a mo- 
ther had beenthere. It was seen in all the 
elegant and useful furniture which had decked 
the aparment. That little bed, curtained with 
white gauze—those stuccoed walls, polished, 
and shining as brilliant as Parian marble—that 
harp and table covered with music books—that 
litle dressing glass—those silken robes—that 
cross of mother of pearl—those jewelled orna- 
ments—-in a word, all those trifling things, which 
are so precious to a young girl, whispereda 
tale of Innocence, Love and Happiness. 

The door opened, and Marguerite entered, 
She seated herself before her dressing table— 
but she saw not the reptile beneath it. While 
she arranged her hair, and essayed a ribbon, 
which Theodore had praised, she sang the song 
which she had been taught by her lover. 

‘To-day,’ soliloquized the lovely girl, ‘I must 
try to appear as beautiful as possible. Tomor- 
row I shall belong to another. O, Theodore! 
With what devotion he loves me. Nothing on 
earth can add to my happiness. 

She approached so near the glass, to judge 
the effect of the ribbon, that her breath tarnish- 
ed the brilliant surface of the mirror—then with 
her finger, she playfully and smilingly traced 
upon the glass the name of Theodore. 

A slight noise near the window, awakened 
her from the delicious reverie, She turned to- 
wards it, blushing lest her dearest secret had 
been discovered. But the paleness of death 


instantly came over her features, She convul- 


sively threw her hands before her, and tried to 
rise--but she ‘could not. Her trembling limbs 
refused to sustain her, and she fell back into her 
chair. The unhappy girl saw peering through 
the jalousie the head of an enormous serpent! 

In a moment it was lost among the flowers, 
which were tastily arranged before the window. 
His disappearance gave new strength to Margue- 
rite, who rushed towards the door which opened 
into the gallery, screaming ‘Help! mother, mo- 
ther, help! Here isa monstrous Serpent’ 

But her parents and her lover held the door 
outside—and laughed at what they conci®ved 
to be her imaginary fears. ‘Well done, my 
girl,’ said Col. Willis, ‘cannot you scream a little 
louder?—The snake will not eat you, I'll engage 
—poor little thing! How frightened she ap- 
pears to be!’ : 

*‘Marguerite—I’m ashamed of you,’ said her 
mother—‘The serpent will not hurt you. It is 
dead.’ 

But her cries continued. 

‘My dear Marguerite,’ said Theodore, ‘don’t 
be alarmed, I put it there myself—and you 
shall give me a kiss for my pains, sweet girl.’ 

Meanwhile the hideous monster left the flow- 
ers, and glided into the room. Marguerite, 
finding her cries for assistance of no avail, ut- 
tered a loud shriek, and fell senseless on the 
floor. ‘The serpent raised its head, and for 
a moment seemed to be reconnoitering the 
apartment. But when it saw its companion dead 
on the floor, its eyes absolutely sparkled with 
rage. It sent forth a loud hiss, and advanced 
towards the unfortunate girl. 

With a rapidity almost inconceivable, the 
hideous reptile twined himself around the grace- 
ful limbs and sylph-like form of Marguerite.— 
His cold and slimy neck rested against the 
snowy bosom of his victim, and there he fasten- 
ed his venomous fangs! 

The hapless girl, restored to consciousness by 
the agonizing pain of the wound, opened her 
eyes—but the first object which met her view, 
was the horrid head of the reptile, swollen with 
rage—his eyes flashing fire—and his open 
mouth displaying the crooked and deadly fangs. 

‘Mother! Mother! O dear mother!’ faintly 
screamed the dying girl. 

But a half-suppressed /augh was the only 
response tothe convulsive cry. The jalousie 
was slowly opened, and Atar Gul looked in at 
the window—his eyes glaring with malignancy 
and triumph! 

‘Elizabeth! Elizabeth!’ said Mrs. Willis. ‘She 
answers not—perhaps she has fainted with ter- 
ror.’ 

‘Silly girl!’ said the Colonel. ‘But we will 
open the door, and see what is the matter.’ 

Some heavy object lay against the door. He 
gave a violent push and entered the chamber, 
followed by Mrs. Willis and Theodore. But 
who can paint the agony of the parents and the 
lover—when they found they had stumbled 
over the dead body of the unfortunate Margue- 
rite. 

As they entered the apartment, the Serpent 
was seen to glide out atthe window. * * * 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 


Makrcu or Intettect.—A little boy at one of the 
hospitals was frequently found in a most unseemly 
state. His age of two years and a half, forbade the 
idea of his being drunk, to say nothing of his inabil- 
ity to walk tothe gin-shop, or, when he was there, 
to pay for his drams. Yet, the general appearance 
of the creature, as well as the odour of his breath, 
which ought, as that of an jnfant, to have been pure 
as new-made hay, permitted no doubt of the fact: 
it was pronounced by the doctors that the small beast 
was drunk; in short, an habitual drunkard. The 
means of inebriety were discovered in the case of 
spirits of wine used for the cupping glasses; it was 
found that the boy took a cupping-giass too much; 
the rogue had stolen a march upon the doctors; his 
inquiring spirit had led him into the secret of wine; 
but, alas! his knowledge stopped short at its most 
direet use. ‘This is always the result of a smattering. 
The first use a servant makes of his literature is to 
read his master’s letters; but this is no more an ar- 
gument against education, than this child’s drunken- 
ness against burning spirits of wine under the cupp- 
ing-glass. ‘The march of intellect isa mauvais pas 
when it halts; science must not betaken at the wrong 
end, or the pupil will be found drunk instead of a 
doctor. —New Monthly. 


MINISTERIAL ManaGEMENT.~-The Reformed 
House of Commons.—lt appears from the report of 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, that 
there are 60 members of the House of Commons 
holding offices and receiving emoluments from civil 
offices, pensions, &c. to the amount of $86,291 (ex- 
clusive of eigty-three members holding naval or 


military commissions:) and there are of these 


thirty-six members holding offices under the crown, 
at the pleasure of the crown, or otherwise, the 
net emoluments of the Attorney General and Soliei- 
tor General, the amount of which is not stated. —~ 
That there are four members holding offices in the 
appointment and at the pleasure of the public offices, 
the emoluments of which are 7,5002. ‘That there are 
ten members holding offices or pensions for life un- 
der grants from the crown, the emoluments of whieh 
ave 1,311/.; one member holding office for a term of 
years, the emoluments of which are 2,4501; four 
members holding pensions, or sinecures,. or offices, 
chiefly executed by deputy,the emoluments of which 
are 5,764/.: four members holding offices lor life un- 
der appointments from the chiefs of the courts of 
justice, or from other public officers, the emoluments 
of wh.ch are 9,233/.; and one member holding the 
reversion of offices under the crown, the emoluments 
of which are 40001. There are 64 membersholdin 

commissions in the army, the emoluments of which 
are 23,492/.; 19 members holding. commissions in 
the navy, the emoluments of which are stated to be 
5,080, and 45 members in the militia and yeoman- 


| ry. 


Story or THE Dutca anp ENGiisa 
—It is evidently the nature of commerce to detach 
the mind from the pursuit of amusement: fatigued 
with promiscuous intercourse during the day, its vo- 
taries concentrate their desires of relaxation within 
their home—at night they want rest rather than 
amusement—hence we usually find that a certain 
apathy to amusement, perfectly distinet from mere 
gravity of disposition, is the cheracteristic of com- 
mercial nations, It is not less observable among 
the Americans and the Dutch, than it is among the 
English. The last, indeed, have in their social state 
great counterbalances to the commercial spirit. I 
had the honour of being introdiced the other day 
toa young traveller from Amsterdam. ‘Have you 
been to the play since your arrival in London?” was 
the natural question. ‘No, sir; these amusements 
are very expensive.” ‘True, but a man so enviably 
rich as yourself can afford it.” ‘*No sir,” was 
his austere and philosophic reply. can afford 
the amusement, but notthe habit of amusement. A 
witty countryman of your told me that 
he could win over any Englishman leased to se= — 
lect, to accompany him to a masquerade to be given 
at the Opera House. I selected for the experiment 
a remarkably quiet and decorous father of tamily—a 
merchant. The Frenchman accosted him—‘*Mon- 
sieur never goes to masquerades, I believe. It would 
be impossible to induce youto go.” “Not quite im- 
possible,” said the merchant, smiling; **but | am too 
busy for such entertainments—besides, I have a 
moral scruple.” ‘Exactly so. Thavebet my friend 
here three to one he could not persuade you to go to 
the masquerade.” ‘*Tbhree to one!” said the mer- 
chant; ‘these are bong odds.” ‘I will offer you 
the same bet,” replied the Frenchman gaily, “‘in 
guineas if you please.” ‘Three to one!—done,” 
criec the Englishman, and he went to the Opera 
House in order to win the wager. The masquerade 
in this ease ceased to be an amusement—it had bee 
come a commercial speculation !—Bulwer’s England 
and the English. 


A Puieasant ALTERNATIVE.—A poor reetor in 
France, whose Jabgars are so great, that he can no 
longer support ihem unassisted, thus writes to his 
archbishop:—** My duties are beyond my strength; 


the numerous rural habitations within my parish 
compel me to travel about so much, that 1 can no 
longer support the fatigue it occasions me. My in- 


come does not enable me to afford a conveyance of 
any sort. I have therefore absolute need of an assis- 
tant, and I request you will deign to send mea curate 
or an ass, either of which will equally answer the 
purpose. 


Tae Torxisa Anmy.—The flower of the Turkish 
army is now encamped about Constantinople, in all 
about fifteen or twenty thousand men, and it is 
possible that they may think themselves as well 
qualified to create a distorbanee as their prede- 
cessors the Janissaries. With the exception of one 
regiment.of four battalions, under the command of 
Nachmic Pacha, the army consists of boys with rag- 
ged —- and unwashed trousers—neither Turks 
nor Europeans—so constrained by the use of shoes, 
that they take all opportunities of runoing them into 
slippers, the native Faz, or head-dress, forming a 
ridiculous contrast with the foreign clothing, and 
that even being perverted, as the trousers are made 
out of all proportion, in order that the gallant wear- 
ers may sit cross legged while on guard. The whole 
country has been drained of its youth to create this 
army, and the Sultan is daily. occupied in seeing it 
maveuvred according to the new tactics of the Rus. 
sians, which he bas ordere:! to supersede the French, 
in which the troops had previously beea ortho 
He does not continue to reeruit his army, but be en+ _ 
deavours to put that which he bas on a more 
table footing.— Correspondent of the Herald, 


Salmon and other fish possess great muscular pow- 
er, a8 evinced by the extraordinary leaps they make 
out of the water. In Captain Owen’s Narrative we 
find the following passage:—“The bonita has the 
power of throwing itself out of the water to an al- 
most incredible distance, when in pursuit of its prey 
the flying fish; and the day previous to our arrival at 
Mozambique one of these fish rose close under our 
bow, passed over the vessel’s side, and struek with 
such force against the poop thathad any one receiy~ 


ed the blow in all probability it would have beea 
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fatal. Stunned by the violence of the contact, it fell 
motionless at the helmsman’s feet; but soon recover- 
ing, its struggles were so furious that it became ne- 
cessary to inflict several blows with an axe before it 
could be approached with safety. ‘I'he greatest ele- 
vation it attained above the surtace of the water was 
eighteen feet, and the length of the leap, had no op- 
position occurred, would have exceeded 180.” 


AN ANECDOTE TO THE HONOUR OF PHRENOLOGY.— 
An anecdote has recently been made known to the 
world, through the medium of one of the criminal 
tribunals of the continent, which we are inclined to 
record among what a talented young friend once re- 
proached us for terming the remarkable coinciden- 
ces of phrenology. 

During the autumn of the vear 1830, a large as- 
semblage of persons sat down tothe table d’hote of 
the chiet hotel at Valence, in Dauphine; and the 
sort of desultory conversation ensued which usually 
takes place among the heterogeneous guests of pub- 
lic ordinaries, Among the most respectable ot the 
company was an eminent physician of Lyons, who 
is well known tohave devoted a considerable pore 
tion of his time to the study ofthe doctrines of Doe- 
tors Gall and Spurzheim. Being known to several 
of the company, he was of course attacked on the 
subject of his tavorable hobby, and he detended it 
with equal spirit and good-humour. Exhilarated by 
the repast, several persons present requested the 
Doctor, at the close of the dessert, to pronounce his 
opinion on their faculties and qualifications; and 
much surprise was expressed, particularly by the 
Jadies, at the accuracy of his verdicts. One individ- 
ual, however, stood aloof, annoying the rest of the 
party by his sneersat their credulity, and insulting 
the learned gentleman by accusations of charlatan- 
ism. “I will defy any man living,” said he, ‘*to 
infer the character and conduct of aman from the 
organization of his skull,” ‘he Doctor seid no- 
thing, but appeared considerably agitated. 

**As ifit were possible,” continued the stranger, 
*‘ for a man’s thoughts to raise bosses upon a bone!” 

**For your sake,” replied the physician, at length 
losing his patience, trust that it is not; for if 
phrenology have any power to interpret the hand- 
writing ot the Almighty, you are one of the greatest 
villains in existence;—a thief and an assassin!” A 
frome outery of indignation arose in the room, 

‘he stranger proposed the ejection of the learned 
physiologist through the window, when the uproar 
and consternation were checked by the sudden en- 
trance of the master of the hotel. 

*‘Gentleman,” said he, ‘‘l am sorry to acquaint 
ou that a great criminal is harboured among you. 
“he police are at the door, having information that 

an individual concerned in a robbery of plate, which 
was effected last night in a neighbouring town, has 
been dining at this ordinary.” 

Every eye was turned upon the furious stranger, 
and in a few minutes he was in the custody of the 

olice, the stolen plate having been found concealed 
in his baggage. ut what was the amazement of all 
present when he was detected by a gendarme as the 
celebrated Robert St. Clair, the accomplice of Dam- 
mas Dupin, executed for the murder of aninnkeep- 
er and his wife at Montmorency? St. Clair, after 
escaping from the galleys at Rochefort, und lurking 
in Piedmont, Switzerland, and Germany, had man- 
aged to evade the pursuit of justice, by spreading a 
report that he had been found murdered on the 
Turkish frontier. After some days of solitary con- 
finement inthe dungeons of Valence, he made the 
mostample confession, and was eventually tried, 
condemned, and guillotined— We need not add 
that the fame of the phrenological Doetor has risen 
to the highest pitch in his native province. 

Court Journal. 


Srneutar Cast.—A singular and dreadful acci- 
dent occurred last Tuesday week at Herne-hill. A 
man was up ina walnut tree with a long pole, knock- 
ing down the waloutss and while moving from one 
— of the tree to another rested the pole on the 

ranches, whenee it slipped, and, descending perpen- 
dicularly, struck a little boy of the name of Butcher, 
who was standing underneath,on the apex Of the skull. 
The weight of the pole, and the height from which it 
descended, drove it completely into the poor child’s 
head. Mr. Ogilvie, of Brighton, was called in, and 
in the eourse of the day Mr. Major, of this city, was 
sent for, who promptly attended. The necessary 
operation was performed by these gentlemen, and 
seven or eight pieces of fractured skull, completely 
embedded in the brain, removed. Previously to 
their removal the poor child lay quite still; but he 
was perfectly sensible. The pressure upon the brain, 
however, was no sooner relieved than the pulsation 
returned, the child began totalk, and while the 
medical gentleren were engaged in another part of 
the room, actually got off the bed to go and look!for 
his mother. This reminds us of a eircumstance 
whieh we once heard related, by an eminent surgeon 
in London. A lad about twelve years old received 
a kick on the head from a borse, which fractured 
‘his skull. He was thought to be dead. Theindivi- 
dual to whom we have alluded was called in, who, 
upon examination, found the fracture so bad that 
nearly a wine glass full of the brains were torced 
out. He did what was necessary, and said if the boy 
was alive the next morning to send for him. He 
was sent for. The boy had so far re€overed as to 
render it worth while to perform the operation of 
trepanning. While the surgeon was operating he 
observed that it made his arm ache. ‘* What must 
my head then do?”{said the boy. Presently he ask- 


ed to see his brains, which were in a wine glass.— 
They were shown wish,” said he, you 
would send them to my schoolmaster, who always 
told me [ had no brains.” ‘The lad recovered; and 
when the surgeon saw him some years afterwards he 
found him a remarkably shrewd and seute young 
man. There be those who would derivea great 
advantage from a similar process.— Kentish Odser. 


Hrap anp Foot.—**What heading shall I put to 
this account of a man cutting offnis toe with an axe?” 
asked a young paragraph paster of his superior, in a 
certain newspaper office! ‘*What heading, sir, why 
* Melancholy axe-ident’ to be sure.”’ 


AVLEN 


From the Montreal Gazette. 


BELISARIUS. 


A ringing sound of war, 
A breath of wo and fear; 

The steady march of mailed hosts 
Swells tide-like on the ear. 

The distant banners float 
In many a gorgeous line; 

The dazzling gleam of warlike spears 
Sends back the clear sunshine. 


‘The lovely morning hour— 
The blue, majestic day— 
The star illuminated night— 
Have hailed them on their way! 
Colossal trees are rent— 
As by a tempest’s wrath; 
The noblest things are mark’d for death, 
That bar their onward path! 


Hark to the burst of war!— 
The rival armies meet;— 
Bright swords are flashing far— 
Sharp arrows hissing fleet!— 
Hark to the burst of war!— 
To the wild unearthly cheers; 
To the rush of hostile feet, 
To the iron clang of spears! 


On flash the Vandal swords, 
Against the Roman targe: 
The Massaget bound 
Like Leopards to the charge!— 
They faint—they yield—they flee!— 
The Vandal reign is o’er!-— 
Its star of fame has set 
In a midnight sea of gore!— 


Open thine ancient gates— 
Proud Carthage, open tree !— 
Sing ye for freedom won!— 

Shout!—shout for victory !-- 
The soddiers seize the spoil-- 

The women fearful shriek ! 
Tis past—the bloody broil— 

Aud thousands cease to speak, 


The following beautiful lines, from the pen 
of W. D. Gallagher, of Cincinnati, we have co- 
pied from the Cincinnati Mirror, which contains 
music adapted to them, by E Thompson. 


THEY TOLD ME NOT TO LOVE HIM. 


They told me not to love him! 
They said that he would prove 
Unworthy of so rich a gem 
As woman’s priceless love; 
But | believed them not, 
O, no! I knew it could not be, 
That one so false as they thought him, 
Could be so dear to be. 


They told me not to love him, 
They said he was not true, 
And bade me have a care, lest I 
Should do what I might rue; 
At first I scorned their warnings—for 
{ could not think that he 
Concealed beneath so fair a brow, 
A heart of perfidy. 


They told me to discard him! 
They said he meant me ill— 

They darkly spoke of fiends that lure, 
And smile, and kiss, and—kill 

I all unheeding heard them—for 
I knew it could not be, 

That one so false as they thought him! 
Could be so dear to me. 


But they fore’d me to discard him! 
Yet I could not cease to love— 
For our mutual vows recorded were 


| By angel hands above. 


He left his boyhood’s home, and sought, 
Forgetfulness afar; 

But inemory stung him—and he fought, 
And fell, in glorious war. 


He dwells in Heaven now—while I 
Am doom’d to this dull Earth: 

O, how my sad soul longs to break 
Away, and wander forth. 

From star to star its course will be— 
Unresting it would go, 

Till we united were above, 

. Who severed were below. 


ENIGMA. 


My complexion’s dull and dark, 

Yet I had lovely sire, 
1 am wingless yet the lark 

‘Through the skies ascends not higher, 
Griefless tears I cause the fair, 
And, at my birth, dissolve in air. 

ANSWER. 

Upon my word ’tis quite a joke, 
That six such lincs siiould end in—smoke. 


The following beautiful lines are by Miss Gould. 


THE PLAY THINGS. 
CHILD, 


Oh mother here’s the very top 

That brother used to spin: 

‘The vase with seeds l’ve seen him drop 
To call our robin in; 

The line that held his pretty kite, 

His bow, his cup and ball, 

The slate on which he learned to write, 
The feather, cup, and all, 


MOTHER, 


My dear, I’d put the things away 
Just where they were betore: 

Go, Anna, take him out to play, 
And shut the closet door. 

‘Sweet innocent! he little thinks 

The slightest thought expressed 

Of him that’s gone how deep it sinks 
Within a mother’s breast, 


THE VOICE OF THUNDER. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Voice from the deep of air! 
That speaks from thy shrine of stooping clouds, 
Shaking the buried in their marble shrouds, 
How stern thou pealest there! 
‘Thou muakest men grow pale, 
Rebuking them amidst their mirth; 
‘Vill they look upward trom the heated earth, 
iu wonder and in wail. 


No sound that rides the sky 
Calls to the human heart with such a thrill, 
Commanding its proud pulses at its will, 
As thine, U voice on high! 
No sound sublimer rolls 
Above old mountains, valleys, and the sea, 
To stir, with its great music, full aud free, 
The deep fount of our souls! 


From the Hartford Pearl 
MARRIAGE HYMN.—By Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 


_ Not for the summer hour alone, 
When skies resplendent shine, 
And youth and pleasure fill the throne, 
Our hearts and hands we join; 


But for those stern and wintry days, 
Of sorrow, pain and fear, 

W hen Heaven’s wise discipline doth make 
Our earthly journey drear. 


Not for this span of life alone, 
Which like a blast doth fly, 

And as the transient flower of grass 
Just blossom—droop, and die; 


Bat for a being without end, 
This vow of love we take,— 

Grant us, Oh God—one home at last, 
For our Redeemer’s sake. 


THE PARTING. 
From a selection of Poetry by Motherwell. 
Ob! is it thus we part, 
And thus we say farewell, 
As if in neither heart 
Affection e’er did dwell? 
And isit thus we sunder 
Without sigh or tear, 
As if it were a wonder 
We e’er held other dear? 


We part upon the spot, 

With cold and clouded brow, 
Where first it was our lot 

To breathe love’s fondest vow! 
The vow then both did tender 
Within this hallowed shade— 
That vow we both surrender, 


Heart-bankrupts ever made! 


Thy hand is coldas mine; 

As lustreless thine eye, 

Thy bosom gives no sign 

That it could ever sigh! 

Well, well! adieu’s soon spoken, 
but a parting phrase, 

Yet, said, I fear heart broken 
We'll live out after days! 


Thine eye no tear will shed, 

Mine is as proudly dry: 

But many an aching head 

Is ours before we die! 

From pride we both can borrow— 

To part we both may dare— 

But the heart break of tomorrow, 

Nor you nor can bear! 


MARRIED. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, Mr. 
PETER ALNICH, to Miss ELIZA LOCKARD, all of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On Tuesday evening, 12th inst. by the Red. Dr. G. R. 
Livingston, Mr. ADDISON SILVEKS, formerly of Tren- 
ton, N. J.to Miss HANNAH MENTZ, daughter of Geo. 
W. Mentz, Esq. of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 6th instant, by the Rev. S. P. 
M‘Caliv, Colonel DAVID R. SMITH, to Miss MARY E, 
SHORT, both of Georgetown, Del. 

Ou Wednesday, 13th inst by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, 
Mr AMOS GEORGE, of Blockley, Philadelphia county, 
to Miss MARY, daughter of the late John Hoskins, of 
Burlington, N J. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, Mr. 
PETER L. ALRICH, ot Wilmington, Vel. to Miss ELIZA 
LOCKA RD, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. Wm. E. 
Ashton, Mr. HENRY SIMPSON, of this city,to Mrs ELI- 
ZABETH LEWIa, of Virginia. 

By the Rev. George Chandier, ou Wednesday evening 
last, Mr. ISAAC KNIGHT to Miss RACHEL ELIZA- 
BETH INNIS. 

By the same, on Thursday evening last, Mr. HENRY 
WEED, to Miss MARGARET J. KEEN, all of Kensing- 
ton. 

Ou the same evening, by the same, Mr. KENNEDY 
CUNNINGHAM, to Miss MARY STEEL, all of Ken- 
sington. 

At New York, on Wednesday evening, Mr. CHAS. 
SCHOLEFIELD, of Phillipstown, to Miss ESTHER 
WARNER, of New York. 

Op the 17th instant, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr. 
GEORGE BENNETY, to Miss GRACE AUGUSTA 
DEWEY. 

On Saturday morning, 16th inst. by the Rev. J. L. Dagg, 
Mr. ISAAC VANLEER, to Miss ELIZA A. DUFP., 

On Wednesday, 15th inst. by the Rev. Joseph Chandler, 
ISAAC KNIGHT, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss 
RACHEL ELIZABETH INNES, of Mantuaville. 

Ou Sunday evening, 17th inst. at St. Stephen’s Church, 
by the Rev. Jas. Montgomery, Mr. J. T. ALEXANDER, 
of Louisiana, to MARY, daughter of Robert W. Jones, of 
this city. 

On Wednesday, 13th inst. by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, 
Mr. FRANCIS CONLY, to Miss MARY ANN LEWIS, 
all of Southwark. 

In Bridgewater, by the Rev. Mr. Winter, Mr. BENJA- 
MIN CLOUGH, ef Sanbornton, to Miss CAROLINE 
BOWERS, of B. Both deaf and dumb.—The scene wasa 
novelone. ‘* No voice of Parson, Bridegroom, Bride, was 
heard.” The marriage ceremony was performed in writ- 
ing; it being presented, each assented, and they were pro- 
nounced married, agreeable to the laws of that State.— 
Love does not, as some suppose, enter the ear. 


DIED. 

Tn this city, Mrs. SARAH H., wife of Robert Hinckley, 
late of Boston, aged 28 years. 

— the 12th inst. SARAH COOMBE, wife of Charlies 
iche. 

At St. Croix,on the 24th Sept. afier a short illness, 
JOHN PETER MARTIN, a native of Philadelphia. 

At New Orleans, on the 26th ult. Mrs. ELIZABETH 
PEELE LE ROY DE CHAMONT, consort of Charle Le 
Roy De Chamont, and daugliter of the late Charles Har- 
ris, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

On the 13th inst. Mr. RICHARD 8S. RISLEY, in the 
47th year of his age. 

On the morning of the 13th inst. Mrs. MARLA WAR- 
NER, consort of Mr. Wm. Warner, in the 41st year of 
her age. 

On the 15th Sept. at the Island of Darien, Mr. THOMAS 
WHITAKER, aged 21 years and 3 months. 

On Friday afternoon, Mrs. SUSAN ORR, in the 60th 
year of her age. 

On Thursday evening. 14th instant. ALEXANDER 
HENRY WEIR, sou of the late Silas E. Weir, Esq in the 
9th year of his age. 

On Thursday, 14th inst. Mrs. PHILENAH JACOBS, 
consort of Joseph Jacobs, in the 5ist year of her age, 

On the morning of the 19th ult. ELIZABETH, consort 
of Charles G. Donnell, and daugtter of the late Charles 
Hegins. 

On Thursday evening, the 16th inst. Mr. WILLIAM 
P. JEFFERY, in the 29th year of his age. 

On Friday morning, at 4} o'clock, after a lingering ill- 
ness, in the 14th year of her age, MARY B. SIMES, se- 
cond daughter of James W, Simes, 

On Thursday evening, the 14th inst. after a long and 
suffering illness, ESTHER CARTERET, wife of Joseph 
W. Carteret, =r. 

Suddenly, on Thursday evening, 15thinst. Mr. GEORGE 
E. COOLIDGE, formerly of Boston, in the 25th year of 
his age. 

On Monday morning, HANNAH KEEGAN, in the &4th 
year of her age, after a protracted illness. 

On Saturday night, 16th instant, of a lingering Illness, 
Mra. ELIZABETH BIRCH, wite of Francis Birch. 

On Sunday morning, after a short but severe illness, 
Mrs. ELIZA. wife of Benjamin F. Johnson. 

On the 4th inst. at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, aftera 
protracted illness, Captain R. HOLMES, of the U. 8. 
Dragoons, a native of Connecticut. 

At Paris, on the morning of the 3d October last, of scarlet 
fever, after an illness of 80 hours, JAMES LOGAN 
FISHER, M D. of Philadelphia, aged 22 years. 

At New Orleans, on the 30th ult. Mr. SAMUEL SPOTS. 
WOOD, Printer, formerly of Massachusetts, but for a 
number of yearsa resident of New Orleans 

At New Orleans, on the Ist inst. of bilious fever, Capt. 
DAVID WHEATON, of the steam towboat Whale. 

On Tuesday morning, ]9th inst. after a lingering illness, 
Mr. ROBERT TILLER, Sr, 
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